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The Basis of Confidence 


AJ HINK how wonderfully, through all the measureless cycles 
GS of the past, all has kept moving on. Begin with chaos, 
us if you will, but chaos, then, must be alive with forces of 
order and seeds of beauty, still working on together towards growth 
and life and good. What forces are these, in earth and sea, and the 
vast incalculable starry spaces which hold all things together, from 
the comet whirling on four hundred miles a second, to the tiny seeds 
that are falling from the flowers in the waste places of the world— 
forces that seem alive with meaning and purpose—forces that not 
only work for physical growth and order, but some of them for moral 
gtowth and order, that “have made for righteousness” as Matthew 
Arnold put it—forces that no word but “God,” or some such word 
as “God,” could name. It is this thought of Him, this trust in His 
mighty working, that is the true refuge from our useless anxieties. 
We do not know how He is working, certainly, we have no idea that 
He will work just our way, but we do know that somehow He is 
working right. And our wisdom is to put in our little part as those 
who feel that the larger, further working out of all things is with Him. 
We know not what a day or an hour sometimes may bring 
forth,—but we do know that, if we are in the line of the laws of 
being and the will of God, all things must work right for us. 
Brooke Herfora, 
From the Calendar of the Arlington Street Church,’ Boston. 
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GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 
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Garold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
11038, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
continue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the old and the new ad- 
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Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


SOMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glaa 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
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ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
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If undesignated, it will be given to some college, pub- 
lic library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. Many people are endow- 
ing missionary numbers of the Leader to propagate 
our faith. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 

Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT’S JOB 
Stanley Manning 


The Banner has been so full of Conven- 
tion news this fall that there has been no 
room for the Superintendent to give the 
Banner family a chance to judge whether 
or not he has earned his salary. 

The day after my return from the Gen- 
eral Convention at Hartford, I went to 
West Paris, where I spoke about the Con- 
vention at the annual meeting of the Ox- 
ford Association. 

Two days later, on Oct. 28, I went to 
Auburn for a meeting with representatives 
of the Auburn and Lewiston churches to 
discuss plans for the entertainment of 
next year’s Centennial Convention. 

The next day I went to North Fryeburg 
to supply two churches of the Saco Valley 
united parish on Sunday, Oct. 30. The 
new arrangement is working splendidly 
and our North Fryeburg church has taken 
on increased activity and interest. I re- 
turned to Stow on the following Wednes- 
day for a council meeting of the united 
parish, and in the evening talked with the 
Norway Sunday school teachers and officers 
about the new standards. The next day 
I took my host and hostess, Mr. and Mrs. 
Glenn McIntire, over to South Waterford 
for the annual meeting of the older united 
parish there, returning home that night 
ahead of the big storm. 

On Nov. 4, I took a car full of young 
people to Dexter for the Pep Banquet of 
the Y. P. C. U. We saw many evidencs 
of the storm’s ravages, but had no difficulty 
on the way, or on the return home Satur- 
day. 

On Sunday, Nov. 6, I supplied the 
Augusta pulpit, and on Tuesday attended 
the annual meeting of the Interdenomin- 
tional Commission, being again elected its 
secretary. 

The following Thursday night I jour- 
neyed by train to Calais, where I made a 
few unsuccessful attempts at calls, but 
learned that the church work under Mr. 
Gesner’s leadership is going forward 
steadily. 

The first annual Young People’s Con- 
ference of the Machias River and West 
Washington Districts was held on Friday 


_evening and Saturday, and I returned to 


*Machias Friday afternoon to serve as one 
of its leaders. It gave opportunity for 
renewing friendships formed at the Sum- 
mer School. 

On Sunday I had just the kind of a 
program I like. I preached for Mr. 
Weller at the morning service and spoke 
to the Sunday school afterward. In the 
afternoon there was a meeting of men and 
I led in a discussion of men’s work in the 
church and the formation of a Men’s 
Community Forum. Immediately after 
this there was a meeting of the Sunday 
school officers and teachers at the par- 
sonage where we discussed the new stand- 
ards. There was a union service in the 
Methodist church in the evening, young 
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people from the three churches taking part 
in the service. After giving the sermon 
there I had a meeting with the trustees 
and a few others of our church people to 
discuss matters of business and especially 
the Five Year Program. 

Monday and Monday night were spent 
on the train and Tuesday and Wednesday 
in New York attending a conference of 
the General Convention Trustees with 
the State Superintendents to arrange for 
the carrying out of the plans and policies 
adopted at Hartford, particularly with 
reference to the building of the National 
Memorial Church. The State Superin- 
tendents of Maine and Pennsylvania were 
appointed to serve on a committee with 
Mr. Victor A. Friend, Dr. Lowe and Dr. 
Perkins to make detailed plans and carry 
them out, so that construction work may 
begin in the early spring. 

On the way home I spent Thursday 
morning at denominational headquarters 
in Boston. 

Waterville’s pulpit was opened to me on 
Sunday, Noy. 20, while Mr. .Walker was 
preaching in Gardiner. The next evening 
J attended a reception given by the Bruns- 
wick parish to Rev. and Mrs. Harold I. 
Merrill. 

The next day I made ealls at several 
Oxford County points, chiefly in Bethel, 
arranging for the week of liberal evangelism 
there. In the evening I attended a meet- 
ing of the Augusta Sunday school teachers 
at which Rey. A. Gertrude Earle spoke. 

On the eve of Thanksgiving Day I gave 
the sermon at the union service in Augusta, 
and on Thursday, with the family and Miss 
Earle, helped the president of the Conven- 
tion and his family to demolish a turkey. 
The other guests were Rev. Howard D. 
Spoerl of Bath and several students of 
Maine Central Institute who could not go 
home for Thanksgiving. 

The month ended in the midst of the 
week of Liberal Evangelism in Bethel, 
beginning on Sunday, Nov. 27. The 
church here is alive and at work and Mr. 
Scudder has made an excellent beginning.— 
Universalist Banner. 

* * 


AN INTERESTING SPEAKER 


The speaker at the Boston Universalist 
Ministers’ Meeting on Jan. 23 will be 
Rev. W. M. Danner, General Secretary 
of the American Mission to Lepers. 

This Mission under Mr. Danner’s 
leadership has become one of the most 
far-reaching and practically effective agen- 
cies of philanthropy in the world. With- 
out abating its original intention of bring- 
ing the faith and peace of Christianity to 
people suffering from this dread plague, 
the Mission has championed a world-wide 
undertaking to “rid the world of leprosy,’ 
which is now the governing slogan of the 
society. Almost lone-handed Mr. Dan- 
ner convinced Congress of the necessity for 
a national leprosarium, and secured the ap- 
propriation which created a hospital. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be profeseed 


Editorial 


_ DR. TENNEY DEAD 
HE Rev. Charles R. Tenney is dead. On Jan. 5, 
out in the bright winter sunshine watching, 
with the keen interest that kept him so young, 
the Lexington pass out to sea, he dropped suddenly 
and was gone. Shocking and staggering though the 
blow is to his family, his parish, his fellow ministers 
and a great company of friends, it is a blessed thing 
for him to be able to go that way. He never had to 
retire from the ministry to which he gave his life. 
He did not have to pass to glory through a long period 
of weakness and pain. There were no pangs of fare- 
well. He was here one moment—the same strong, 
smiling, inspiring man he always had been. He was 
gone the next. 

We had no stronger influence among us for 
spiritual things. We had no more beloved minister. 
A loss? An irreparable loss. But in the loss is gain. 
The presence gone is a presence living still. We shall 
keep his memory green and all who have been blessed 
by his life of service will pass the blessing on. Mourn- 
ing and thanksgiving mingle at the bier of Charlie 


Tenney. 
* * 


WE MUST NOT MISS THE NOW 

OR let me die,’ prayed Matthew Arnold in 
the famous lines written in Kensington Gar- 
dens, “before I have begun to live.” 

Anniversaries which bring us up with a sharp 
turn and impress upon us the need of starting over, 
also show us sometimes that we never have started 
at all. What one of our own poets has called “bathing 
ourselves in the delicious now,”’ is almost an unknown 
experience for some of us. We are looking ahead or 
else looking back. We are thinking about next sum- 
mer, or the time when we shall have more money, or 
at least when this day’s work will be done, or we are 
looking forward to the day when some heavy responsi- 
bility will be lifted from our shoulders and we can be- 
gin to enjoy life. 

Nothing is more certain than that if we get into 
the habit of straining on the leash of the present 
the habit will go with us into the future. We shall 
be no more ready to live in the present next year or 
ten years from now than we are to-day. There is no 
guarantee of that delicious future for which we long 


but to start our minds at it to-day. Memory is good 
and hope is good, but contentment is good too. It 
is a poverty-stricken life which does not take ‘ad- 
vantage of what past generations have learned. Itisa 
foolish, short-sighted life which is not looking ahead 
and making plans. But it is an almost completely 
defrauded life which concentrates so much on the past 
and on the future that it has no present at all. The 
text which Dr. Fosdick took for his New Year’s ser- 
mon preached to his radio audience was: “The ground 
where thou standest is holy ground.” It is a good 
motto for the new year. Another equally good is, 
“This is the day which the Lord has made; we will re- 
joice and be glad in it.” ; i 


“The will to neither strive nor ery, 
The power to feel with others give! 
Calm, calm me more! nor let me die 
Before I have begun to live.” 
Cre: 


EIGHTY-TWO PER CENT GOES FOR WAR 


ECRETARY MELLON, who by no stretch of the 
imagination can be accused of being a pacifist 
or radical, made a report to Congress recently 

in which he said that 82 per cent of the Federal ex- 
penditures for 1927 went to past and future wars. 

“When the average citizen grumbles over the 
size of his income tax payment,” says Secretary Mel- 
lon, ‘‘he often visualizes his hard-earned money 
being spent by the Government to compile reports on 
business or agricultural conditions, or to erect public 
buildings, send diplomats abroad, carry on scientific 
investigations, or make and enforce laws. As a matter 
of fact, a small part of the taxpayer’s dollar goes into 
work of this sort, only about one-sixth being used for 
all the multitudinous types of ordinary civil func- 
tions added together. One-half of each tax dollar is 
used for the serv ce of the public debt . . . . The re- 
maining one-third of the taxpayer’s dollar is spent on 
military expenditures for national defense or pay- 
ments to military veterans. 

“This table shows that in modern times the 
Federal tax burden of one generation is largely deter- 
mined by the military activities of the preceding one. 
In the fiscal year 1927 expenditures for interest on 
the public debt exceeded by over $14,000,000 the 
aggregate amount of ordinary civil expenditures, 
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while military expenditures were almost twice civil 
expenditures and exceeded the amount of all retire- 
ments of the public debt by nearly $70,000,000.” 

Similar figures have been published from time 
to time in the past, and the War Department a'- 
ways has attacked such figures bitterly, in spite of the 
fact that two important government bureaus have 
been responsible for their compilation. Figures issued 
in 1924, which showed that 85 8-10 per cent of our 
expenditures were for wars, past or present, were 
criticized by the War Department as a carefully con- 
ceived effort to conceal. Figures issued in 1920 put 
the percentage for war purposes as high as 93 7-10 
per cent, while only 1 per cent was going for research, 
education and development. 

Various organizations in the United States in- 
terested in river and harbor development, good roads, 
education, conservation and scientific research, parks 
and public buildings and other constructive projects, 
published these figures from one end of the country to 
the other. There is no question but what they had 
an enormous influence in bringing about the general 
demand for the reduction of armaments which cul- 
minated in the Washington Conference. Put out 
again with the powerful backing of Secretary Mellon, 
they are bound to have a great influence. 

* * 


ON SANDINO, LINDBERGH, THE MARINES 
AND COOLIDGE 


IX warships hastily leave the Boston Navy Yard 
for southern waters, one thousand additional 
marines are ordered to Nicaragua, bombs, 

bombers and bombing planes are being hurried to the 
scene of hostilities. 

Six American marines were killed and twenty- 
eight wounded as the old year went out, one was 
killed and five wounded to usher in the glad new 
year, and scores of Nicaraguans died in the battle. 

In striking contrast Colonel Lindbergh is swing- 
ing around the circle on a mission of peace and good- 
will—earrying the genuine friendship of the govern- 
ment and people of the United States. 

In striking contrast also a new book comes from 
the press by Henry L. Stimson, the new Governor- 
General of the Philippines, and special representative 
some months ago of the President of the United 
States in Nicaragua. The book assures us that San- 
dino, the Liberal leader who is making the trouble now, 
and his following are dispersed, and “‘banditry and 
violence have quieted down and disappeared with 
surprising rapidity.” 

There are other contrasts somewhat confusing. 

Exiled Nicaraguans now living in San Salvador 
sent a friendly message to Lindbergh expressing the 
hope that “the American marines may cease their 
hostilities in Nicaragua.’ The South American and 
West Indian Central Union also sent a message to 
Lindbergh expressing the hope that his flight might 
indicate the real end of the war against the martyrized 
people of Nicaragua. In the Outlook recently, however, 
there was a long article by General Moncado, Liberal 
leader of Nicaragua, urging that the marines stay in 
the country for the present. 

The man in the streets is confused. The plain 
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citizen who has confidence in Calvin Coolidge and 
pride in the country is cast down. What can be 
done about it? 

First, we ought not to be in Nicaragua but we are. 
Second, being there and having taken the arms away 
from the Conservatives and the Moncado Liberals, 
we have no right to leave them to the vengeance of 
the forces which our marines are fighting. We must 
restore order and supervise the elections. We must 
let our twentieth century bombers drop sudden and 
horrible death into groups of soldiers and civilians 
up in the hills. We must keep our fine, brave boys at 
the guerrilla war and sacrifice more American lives. 

But that is not all. We ought to resolve now 
that this business of playing a lone hand in Central 
and South American politics must stop. In matters 
of common concern, we ought to confer with the other 
nations to the south of us. Instead of saying, as men 
like Fletcher and Kellogg keep insisting, that the 
Havana Conference must not take up matters of 
intervention, we ought to be making agreements as 
to when intervention is justifiable and how it should 
be made. 

We are not a big bully among the other nations, 
but we are acting like one. We are not imperialistic, 
but we are creating that impression. The bigger 
the nation, the greater the necessity for it to be con- 
siderate, tactful, courteous. Our attitude toward 
these smaller countries to the south has not always 
been wise or considerate. In Havana, we have a 
chance to begin a new way. 

* * 


OUR CONGRATULATIONS TO MARK 
SULLIVAN 


ORRESPONDENTS see through correspond- 
ents. Especially they are quick to detect 
bombast and sham and to recognize what they 

eall “the goods.” ‘Mark Sullivan,” they have said 
for years, “has the goods.” They mean that he 
writes with unusual picturesqueness and_ interest, 
and that he is dependable. Not only has he “the 
goods,” he is the goods. He is the modest, well- 
equipped, quiet, able, experienced, fellow we like to 
picture him. 

To Mark Sullivan, the editor, the correspondent, 
there has come the distinction of writing a best seller, 
or two best sellers, in the space of two years, not in 
the field of fiction but in the field of history. Nor is 
his second best seller* a quick attempt to reap profits 
on the basis of a previous success. His ‘Turn of the 
Century,’ volume one of ‘Our Times,” made a hit, 
and his “America Finding Herself,’’ volume two of 
“Our Times,” is making a greater hit. There is not a 
priest or clergyman of any faith, or a writer in any 
field, or a teacher public or private, college or primary, 
who ought not to read it as part of his general equip- 
ment. There are few who willingly will lay it down if 
they do begin it. 

It is a popular book written in the style of our 
greatest journalists—which is far from ‘“‘journalese’’— 


*Our Times. Volume II. America Finding. Herself. By 
Mark Sullivan. Charles Scribners Son’s, New York and London. 
Price $5.00. 
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it is an informing book, and it gives surcease from 
sorrow, anxiety and fatigue. 

“It is our own past,” as James Truslow Adams 
tells us in the Atlantic. The chapters on the making 
of the American mind, ‘Education,’ ‘Inherited 
Ideals,” “Outlook,” “Orthodoxy,” take us back to 
our childhood. We really get acquainted with Mc- 
Guffey, of whom our fathers told us. We find the 
exact text of many an old rhyme we have tried vainly 
to recall. We see Mrs. Herbert Hoover, Charles E. 
Hughes, William H. Taft, Theodore Roosevelt, start- 
ing for school. We see ourselves also and bury our- 
selves in a fascinating interpretation of the things 
that have made us what we are. How he could find 
out all these things, how he could use so many de- 
tails and yet not overload his story, how he could 
make the thing so accurate—we constantly are asking. 

We move on into what we always have thought 
of as Sullivan’s true field, political writing, and we 
have the political history of the last twenty-five years. 
The chapters on Mark Hanna, Theodore Roosevelt, 
the Coal Strike, the Trust Busting, are as good as 
anything we have in modern literature. Pierpont 
Morgan, ‘‘a whale of a man,” as one of his contem- 
poraries called him, and John Mitchell, the leader of 
the miners, the only man who acted like a gentleman 
at the coal conference, walk through the pages. 

- Sullivan helps us piece together fragments of 
things we have remembered and make a clear picture 
that we are not likely to forget. We would not have 
missed this book. It gives us a front seat at a thrill- 
ing drama and we can not bear to have the curtain 
fall. é 


* * 


THE HAVANA CONFERENCE 


EXT week the Sixth International Conference 
of American States will begin its sessions 
in Havana, Cuba. That the Government of 

the United States looks upon it as a gathering of great 
importance is attested by the caliber of its delegation 
—of which Charles Evans Hughes is head. The Presi- 
dent of the United States also is to attend and speak. 
This alone would serve to direct attention upon the 
gathering. 

Lindbergh’s visit to Mexico and to the Central 
American republics has created an atmosphere of 
good will, and ought to contribute to the success of 
the conference. ‘The battle of the marines in Nicara- 
gua on Jan. 1 may create a different kind of atmos- 
phere. 

Washington dispatches say that political Wash- 
ington is asking itself this question: Shall the Union 
of American Republics, popularly known as the Pan- 
American Union, continue to be a loose association of 
states working together for common commercial ad- 
vantage, or shall it become an international political 
body roughly analogous to the League of Nations? 

We call attention to an editorial in the Boston 
Herald reprinted in “Understanding Our World” on 
“Why Does He Go to Cuba?” The editorial reveals 
plainly the desire of other republics on this continent 
to organize machinery through which it may be pos- 
sible to confer with the United States as equals. 

The National Council for the Prevention of War 


is responsible for the statement that the United States 
in connection with the Government of Nicaragua 
has sent Dr. Gavry Rivas on a tour of all South 
American countries to impress them with the view 
that neither Nicaragua nor the United States wants 
the question of intervention by this country dis- 
cussed. The statement also is made that although 
Mr. Hughes personally is in favor of the Conference 
examining the possibility of expanding the powers 
of the Pan-American Union, he will be bound by 
instructions now being drafted by Hon. Henry P. 
Fletcher at the direction of Secretary Kellogg to 
avoid absolutely all discussion of intervention and 
as far as possible discussion of a possible League of 
Nations for the Western world. We hope that these 
assertions are not true. Why should not any 
question concerning our relations with other countries 
be met frankly? Why should we not do our best to 
avoid the unpleasant incidents of the past? 

All of our intercourse with Central and South 
America would be put on a better basis if the proposal 
for the concrete code of law to which the Boston 
Herald refers should be adopted. 


* * 


THE PITY OF IT 
A Contributed Editorial 

AUDE ROYDEN is one of the conspicuously 

Christian women of our day. Her consecra- 

tion and heroism of spirit, under the double 

handicap of private fortune and frail health, have won 

the affection and reverence of multitudes who do not 

share many of her opinions or sympathize with all her 
aims. 

So generally is this known that it is difficult to 
believe the press reports that any representative body 
of church women has refused to meet and hear her 
because it is alleged that she sometimes smokes a 
cigarette. The charge that she holds radical views 
about marriage has been disproved by the statement 
of no less an authority than the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, supported by Bishop Slattery of Boston. 

It is quite likely that the real instigators of these 
attempts to keep Miss Royden from being heard 
are those perfervid patriots who try by any and all 
means to keep such conspicuous pacifists as Miss 
Royden from pulpit and platform alike. But even if 
this were true, the matter would still be relatively 
trivial if there were not other and more serious con- 
sequences already apparent. 

We heard a discussion of this whole matter the 
other night by a group of church folk in which two 
fine young mothers, both college graduates, declared 
they were ashamed to have been brought up in a 
church that would take such an attitude. We fear 
many others will share their view. 

The church can always afford to face opposition, 
however powerful, for a principle, but it can not 
afford to be made to appear ridiculous for a prejudice, 
or to exclude on trivial grounds noble and devout 
Christians. ‘ 

We feel sure that the reported attitude of these 
groups of exclusionists does not represent the great 


- church to which they belong, and that it will presently 


speak for itself in other and nobler ways. 
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Cruising to Historic Places 
I. The Old North Church 


Johannes 


Oye HRIST CHURCH, Salem Street, Boston, 
) LZ) known everywhere as the Old North Church, 
AYH| is associated with the British attack on 
NAO) Lexington and Concord and the memorable 
ride of Paul Revere to give the alarm. 
In Longfellow’s poem, Revere says: 


“Tf the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 
Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 
Of the North Church tower as a signal light: 
One if by land and two if by sea, 
And I on the opposite shore will be, 
Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Tbrough every Middlesex village and farm, 
For the country folk to be up and to arm.” 


On that never to be forgotten night, the sexton 
of the church, Robert Newman, waited for the word, 
and then at the risk of his life went to the church, where 
his friend locked him in. After he had climbed the 
creaking stairs to the belfry and hung out the two 
lanterns, he left the church by a rear window and 
made his way into his own house by a rear window. 

Many other churches, wind-mills, hills, poles 
and trees have been used as signal towers, but the 
Old North Church is especially remembered because 
Longfellow told the story in such a way that we can 
not forget it. 

The Old North Church was built in 1728. It is 
the oldest church in Boston and, with the exception 
of the old State House, the oldest public building. 
The parish was an outgrowth of King’s Chapel, at 
that time an Episcopal church, and the rector of 
King’s Chapel laid the corner-stone. It is built of 
brick, in the best colonial style, well proportioned, 
gallery all around, organ in the rear gallery, and an 
old high pulpit. A wooden tower rises above the brick 
work and the steeple reaches a height of 175 feet. 
So important was this steeple as a landmark for vessels 
that merchants and mariners alike always took an 
interest in maintaining it. Vaults were built under 
the church and between one and two thousand people 
have been buried there—one of the most famous being 
Major Pitcairn of the British army. He has been 
execrated by generations of schoolboys as the man 
who waved his sword and ordered the British to fire 
at Lexington; but he was a fine, lovable type of man, 
a gallant soldier, who was fatally wounded in the 
attack on Bunker Hill and fell in the arms of his own 
son. The boy carried the stricken man to the boats, 
kissed him farewell and went back to his duty. 

In reading “Memories of a Happy Life,” by 
Bishop Lawrence, I became much interested in the 
comparatively recent history of the church. Bishop 
Lawrence tells the story in his chapter called ‘“‘The 
Restoration of the Old North Church 1912.” It is 
an illustration of the way in which small groups or 
single individuals sometimes get hold of a church and 
either through pride, or avarice, or other motives, turn 
it from its original purpose and sometimes completely 


wreck it. We have illustrations in the Universalist 
Church, and we all know the great difficulty of doing 
anything after we have, through our neglect, allowed 
some selfish person or persons to get legal possession. 

The parish of the Old North Church, incorporated, 
was controlled absolutely by pew owners. When 
William Lawrence became Bishop in 1898 there were 
only eleven such owners left. The North End had 
changed, parishioners had moved away and immi- 
grants had poured in. Thousands of Americans visited 
the church every year, and it was a profitable shrine. 
The owners could not or would not keep it up, and 
would not let any one else intervene. They stood out 
against Bishop Paddock, against Bishop Phillips 
Brooks, and against Bishop Lawrence. The senior 
warden of the church was a man named T. H. 
“When,” says Bishop Lawrence, “Mr. H. (a worthy 
man) came to see me, I would state in strong language 
the disgrace to the diocese in allowing an historic 
monument to be so neglected, but Mr. H. was sus- 
picious, saying, ‘Bishop Paddock and others tried 
that on but they did not succeed.’ To which I re- 
plied, ‘Why might I not enlist a few well-do-to, public- 
spirited men to buy pews and c-operate with you in 
carrying on the church?’ ‘We are not selling any 
pews,’ was his answer. ‘Why should I not buy a pew 
myself and take part?’ ‘You can not buy one, Bishop. 
We are in possession and we are going to hold the fort.’ 
And ‘hold the fort’ they did, year after year.” 

Space will not permit us to tell the whole story— 
the social workers the Bishop put down there to work 
in the neighborhood, the discovery they made of a 
plan of the owners to borrow money and put up a 
tenement on the site of a dwelling house in the church 
yard, how the Bishop blocked them by inducing the 
bank to refuse the loan, and how time at last helped 
settle the matter. T. H., the senior warden, died. 
On the day of his funeral, his lawyer and fellow owner 
also died. In the fall the other owners met with the 
Bishop, gave up the fight, yielded to his public spirit 
and his kindness, gave up their ownership for life 
tenure of pews, and elected twelve persons whom the 
Bishop named to have equal right with them in the 
pews. Then for the first and only time in his life the 
Bishop sought office. He had himself elected rector 
of the parish, went out and raised thirty-six thousand 
dollars for repairs, thirty-two thousand dollars for 
endowment, and restored the church to its original 
dignity and beauty. 

Not only had the church suffered from neglect, 
“the tombs gaping open,” coffins crumbling, flues 
riddled with rust, tons of ashes choking the passages, 
no air except that drawn from the tombs, but, like 
our beautiful old church at Provincetown and our 
church at Salem, this church had suffered “improve- 
ment”’—which meant taking out the colonial pews, 
tearing down the pulpit, boarding up windows, put- 


' ting in plaster and frescoes, and covering over the 


beautiful brick work. There are some long accounts 
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which such beautifiers will have to settle with the re- 
cording angel. Churches which have thus suffered 
and are turning back to the simpler, nobler ideals of 
the fathers will do well to consult this chapter of 
Bishop Lawrence’s book, and see how hidden marks 
on the old building itself gave them the measurements 
of windows, the location of the pulpit, the lines of 
the old pews. 

Roosevelt, then President, came to the service 
on December 29, 1912, when the church was re- 
opened. Bishop Lawrence preached the sermon from 
the text which Dr. Cutler had used in dedicating the 
church in 1728, “For mine house shall be called a 
house of prayer for all people.” 

Knowing this history, I was interested to read an 
announcement that Bishop Lawrence would preach 
in the old North Church, December 38, 1927, and I 
was delighted to find myself free to go. I wanted to 
see the man and the church together. It was a great 
experience. 

In a cold dark Sunday morning with flurries of 
snow in the air I started for the church. There is 
another new administration down there now, with the 
Rev. Ernest J. Dennen as rector and Mr. Otis R. Rice 
of the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, a 
young man in whom we are especially interested, as 
assistant. The church, on old Copp’s Hill in the 
Italian quarter, is hard to reach. T’o encourage at- 
tendance, the parish runs free buses every Sunday 
from Park and Tremont Streets at 10.10 a. m. In 
addition it extends special invitations for special 
Sundays to groups of young people, to schools, to 
the boys of the navy, to the merchant marine. 

The hour was 10.18 a. m. when I reached Park 
Street, three minutes behind the scheduled hour of 
the buses, but about thirty-two minutes ahead of the 
hour for church, which is 10.45. So I decided to walk, 
not knowing or caring whether the buses were ahead 
of me or behind me. Sunday is the only day of the 
week when one can walk in the down-town area with 
much pleasure, and one ought to take advantage of 
the opportunity. Though I had seen it a hundred 
times, I paused in front of the Old Granary Burying 
Ground on Tremont Street to read one of the bronze 
tablets fastened just to the left of the main gate: 


PAUL REVERE 
BURIED IN THIS GROUND 

This tablet as a memorial to Paul Revere 

is erected by the 
Paul Revere Memorial Association to 

commemorate the opening to the public 
on April 19, 1908 

of his old house at No. 19 North Square 

in this city 
May the youth of to-day when they visit 
this old house be inspired with the 
patriotism of Paul Revere 


Going, one may follow Washington Street north 
to the elevated structure—then turn right for a square 
or so until a steep street appears going up the hill to 
the right again. This is Hull Street I believe, and the 
hill is Copp’s Hill, and on top of it all one has to do is 
to listen for the chimes or look for the spire and then 
lay a course for it. Or in going one may follow Han- 
over Street, past the two large square churches, 


Catholic and Baptist, the latter a seaman’s mission, 
and then bear left into Salem Street. There is nothing 
very difficult about the North End of Boston if one 
will keep his eye on the sun, or on the North Star, or 
carry a compass. But trust no street otherwise. 
If you have no sense of direction, the safest rule is to 
go along what you think is the wrong way. 

The chimes were playing mérrily, the two big 
buses were discharging their loads, and pedestrians 
were filing in as I arrived. There were a few sight- 
seers, a few old stand-bys and a churechful of young 
folks. The service was the simplest form of the 
beautiful old Episcopal service—admirably fitting 
the church. In the first two minutes came both the 
Lord’s Prayer and the two great commandments. The 
sermon was a simple sermon which just as admirably 
fitted the congregation. 

Bishop Lawrence may have been the atrocious 
extempore speaker he says he was as a young man, 
but he has kept at it until he can talk directly to 
people and make them hang on his words. ‘The 
Worth of One Fine Deed” was his subject. That 
deed of the 18th of April, 1775, was his starting point. 
“No one can measure the amount of patriotism and 
devotion,” he said, “kindled by that one fine deed 
of Paul Revere.” ‘We talk,’ he went on, ‘about 
the subtle influence of character, about the worth of a 
character as a whole, but I am not so sure that we 
appreciate the worth of one fine deed.” 

He spoke of the many fine deeds in the Bible, of 
Peter and John forbidden to preach standing up and 
speaking the things they had seen and heard, and of 
Luther saying, ‘Here I stand.’’ Then he talked of 
the “‘ne’er do well’’—while the young folks listened 
with all their ears—who gives his life for some one 
in danger. ‘A good many saints,” he put in, “‘so- 
called saints, have less virtue than those called sin- 
ners. Some of those we call reprobates have in them 
finer ideals and are ready to do finer deeds than 
some of us. One fine deed may be an expression of 
something in character we may not have realized.. 
One fine deed may save the whole man.” 

The great response to a fine deed, the uncon- 
sciousness that it is a fine deed in which lies its glory, 
and the fact that it is unnecessary for us to do it—all 
came along so naturally that we hardly realized that 
it was a Bishop in a pulpit. He seemed to be a friend 
speaking directly to us. ‘“The doing of one’s duty is 
excellent,” he said. ‘‘The doing of more than one’s 
duty makes the fine deed. Week after week passengers 
on the elevated railroad in New York looked into a 
sick room where a pale-faced boy sat by a window. 
At last one man resolved to get off and see that boy. 
He made the visit, saw the need, had the boy put in 
the hospital and cured, and made a useful member of 
society. He could have said, ‘It is not my duty,’ and 
classed himself with the average. Instead he did more 
than his duty—one fine deed.”’ 

It was communion and people not Episcopalians 
were invited to stay. As I have thought of it since, 
I have rather wished that I had. I like to break bread 
with people I honor and respect. One very naturally 
thinks of Christ in such a church and such a service. 

There are many interesting tablets in the old 
church, to former ministers, to the first officers, to , 
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Mather Byles, D. D., “loyal to the king,’’ who was 
“banished by the act of 1778 ‘to suffer death without 
benefit of clergy,’ if he should return,” to “Major 
Pitcairn,” to ‘the Merchant Adventurer who in par- 
lous times as Captain of the Privateer Queen of 
Hungary took from a French ship in 1746 the four 
figures of cherubim now in front of the organ,” to 
Captain Daniel Malcom, “who died October 23, 1769, 
and was buried ten feet deep in Copp’s Hill safe from 
British bullets,” to General Gage, who saw the battle 
of Bunker Hill from the steeple, to Paul Revere, to 
Theodore Roosevelt, and to those from the parish who 
served in the World War. 

Some of the tablets erected at different periods 
give the outlines of the history and keep alive many 
picturesque facts which might be lost: 


CHRIST CHURCH 
The Church of England in the South Part 
of the town (the first King’s Chapel 1686) 
being inadequate for the needs of the people 
subscriptions were obtained in 1722 
for a church at the North End 
This the most ancient house of worship in Boston 
designed after the manner of Sir Christopher Wren 
was opened December 29, 1723 
His Majesty George the Second 
The Esrl of Thanet, Governor Nicholson of 
South Carolina, Leonard Vassall, Thomas Tudor 
and Peter Fanueil as well as several 
Persons living in Antigua and Barbadoes 
were among its early Benefactors 
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CHRIST CHURCH 
First stone laid April 15, 1723 
by the Reverend Samuel Myles 
Minister of King’s Chapel 


In colonial times 
a center of religious life at the North End 
in the War of the Revolution 
loyal to the American cause 


Closed during the siege of Boston 
and reopened under 
the Reverend Stephen Lewis 
who had been a chaplain in 
Burgoyne’s Army 


During the Nineteenth Century 
a parish church in the midst 
of a changing population 


Restored to its ancient beauty 
in the episcopate of 
William Lawrence, D. D., LL. D. 
Bishop of Massachusetts 
who by the desire of the Wardens and Vestry 
became rector of the parish 
on October 8, 1912 


THIS STEEPLE 
was restored 
in 1912 
by the 
descendants of 
PAUL REVERE 


The New Tide in China 


James M. Yard 


PAE call it the “Chinese Renaissance’’—the 
Chinese call it the “New Tide.” That is 
better than our term. Renaissance has a 

4) literary flavor about it, one thinks at 
once of the European Renaissance—a rediscovery of 
the classics. 

The Chinese movement is more intensive and 
pervasive than that. It is literary but much more. 
It truly is a swift tide flowing in from life’s great 
ocean, and it is lifting Chinese civilization to new and 
higher levels. It touches all the shores of thought. 
It floods all the rivers of culture and commerce with 
new, salty stimuli from the infinite, eternal sea of all 
knowledge and power and life. “The New Tide is 
therefore not a shallow worship of things new because 
they are new. It is rather a revitilization of the 
whole body of Chinese culture,” as H. K. Norton says 
in his new book, ‘‘China and the Powers.” 

That the mind of China has been vastly agitated 
by this New Tide is made evident by a survey of the 
titles of articles in recent Chinese magazines: The 
Problem of Life; Scientifie Method; What Is Democ- 
racy? New Morality; New Education; New Society; 
New Voice of Society; To Make Society Youthful 
and Youth Social; New Religion; New Womanhood; 
The New Individual; Young China; The Young 
World; The New Group; The New Life; Reconstruc- 
tion; Renaissance; New Culture Movement; New 
Thought Tide; New Literature; New Poetry, ete. 

Dr. T. T. Lew, one of the ablest leaders of the 


New China, dean of Yunching University, had this to 
say when he returned to China in 1921: “When I re- 
turned from the States in April, 1921, I spent two 
weeks in Shanghai. Like any one else who has been 
absent from home for nearly a decade, I was quick to 
observe any changes in society. Almost at once I 
found myself overwhelmed by a kind of invisible 
power and atmosphere. I felt that there was life 
vibrating—a ‘new life’ which I had not found a few 
years ago. The people whom I met, conversations I 
had with them, the attitude they took, the opinion 
they expressed, the judgments they gave on various 
questions of the day; the newspapers I read, the tone 
of public opinion reflected in their lines, the topics 
discussed; all indicated the presence of this new life. 
One evening I roamed through the streets and dropped 
into various bookstores and newspaper stands and 
gathered together forty-seven kinds of magazines, 
including weeklies, monthlies, quarterlies, and semi- 
annuals. I spent an entire night merely glancing 
over their contents, finding that there were more 
up-to-date things discussed in those magazines than in 
any combination of forty-seven magazines picked 
up from American newspaper stands.” 

The movement was then just getting under way. 
The tide has been rising ever since. 

The question in all minds is how high will the 
tide rise? That all depends on how deep the sea is! 

If one thinks of history—5,000 years. If one 
thinks of literature and art—a rich store. If one 
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thinks of numbers—450,000,000 persons. If one thinks 
of physical vitality—they have immense endurance. 
They are the greatest colonists in Asia. 

Russia built the trans-Siberian Railway to help 
her people colonize that great rich empire to the 
Pacific, but the Chinese have done more colonizing 
along that railway than have the Russians. The 
Japanese have tried to colonize Manchuria, but in the 
past ten years, while 175,000 Japanese have gone into 
Manchuria, 15,000,000 Chinese have used Japan’s 
railroads to move from Shantung into Manchuria. 

Very few can successfully compete with the 
Chinese. In a recent Japanese investigation into 
conditions in Moukden it was found that two neigh- 
boring shops, owned by a Japanese and a Chinese 
respectively, were selling the same article at very 
different prices. The former seemed to be making no 
more than a fair profit, but his neighbor was so greatly 
underselling him that scarcely any custom came his 
way. Inquiry revealed the fact that the Chinese sold 
retail at the same price as he bought wholesale. His 
profit was made from the fact that he had a few months’ 
credit with the manufacturer and that he was able 
to make profitable use of the cases in which the goods 
were delivered! Needless to say he captured the 
market, had a very large turnover and cut out his 
Japanese competitor. 

Let us for a moment consider the great past of 
China—how really deep the sea of her culture is. 
Go to the museum in any one of our great cities and 
note the Chinese pottery, cloissonne, lacquer, rugs, the 
rich silks and brocades, the carvings in ivory, jade 
and wood. The great paintings that have come down 
to us from the Tang (618-907 A. D.) and Sung (960- 
1127 A. D.) dynasties bear witness to the fact that 
the Chinese of those periods had a wonderful sense of 
the beautiful and a great power of expressing it. 
That there were collectors of note in those days as 
there have been ever since is evidence that many had 
an amazing appreciation of the significance of their 
art. 

As far back as the fifth century A. D. Hsieh Ho 
gave out his famous canons of art: 

“1, Rhythmic vitality. 

“2. Organic structure. 

“3. Conformity with nature. 

“4, Appropriate coloring. 

“5, Arrangement, which means that one recog- 
nizes the ever-living mission of painting to tell that 
nature provides the experiences of the soul, 

“6. Transmission of classic models.” 

One must never forget in such a discussion the 
real beauty and majesty of China’s architecture. 
There is a spaciousness of approach, a sense of pro- 
portion, a sweep and glory of the roof lines, that is a 
constant joy and inspiration. The great palaces in 
Peking and the Temple and Altar of Heaven instantly 
recall the greatest triumphs like the Taj Mahal and 
St. Peter’s. There is a sense of majesty and dignity 
in Peking that I have never felt in any other city. 
One feels there a certain sense of the essential great- 
ness and eternity of man. 

One must also remember the deep ocean of 
Chinese literature. The Chinese characters have so 
baffled us by their number and complexity that few 


Westerners have ever taken the trouble to master 
them. But of course like any great literature Chinese 
can not be fully appreciated except in the original. 
The characters are rich in meaning and full of the 
most delicate allusions. To a real scholar they sparkle 
and shine—every tiny stroke glows with a ray of liv- 
ing light and meaning. ee 

Volumes have been written about Chinese 
philosophy and history, but China’s literature is not 
confined to such subjects. .Her writers have dis- 
coursed on everything from agriculture to the fine 
arts. It is on record that during the Tang dynasty 
900 volumes of poetry were published by various 
authors. And what poetry! I have never done any- 
thing more thrilling than to translate this delicate 
verse. If one has imagination and a care for words, 
and a feeling for dawn and the rustle of breezes and 
the joyous flight of birds, Chinese poetry will bring 
one unending delight. 

Out of the greatness of that past stirred by’ con- 
tact with the West and the amazing discoveries of 
science this New Tide is rising. What of it? What 
has China to give to the world? 

The common man in China has a sense of dignity 
and a fineness of manners possessed in the West only 
by a few of the best in France. I have seen that 
thing in chair coolies and in Chinese carpenters. I 
have felt it as I crossed the thresholds of little shops 
in curio street in Chengtu. 

The Chinese have patience under trying situa- 
tions that few in the West ever attain. When an Oc- 
cidental has the same forbearance that I have seen 
in Chinese farmers we call him a saint. They suffer 
without complaining and endure hardship and disap- 
pointment with a quiet patience that I always viewed 
with awe. 

One day Lo Chi, one of my chair bearers, a 
big six-footer, became desperately ill with dysentery, 
but he went on and on without a word. He com- 
plained only when I insisted that he ride in my chair. 
That was “no place for a coolie.” 

That old wonderful China is entering a new era. 
The question for us all is how can the West co-operate 
with New China for the enrichment of both cultures? 
In the first place there must be real co-operation on 
the basis of equality, rather than domination on the 
basis of our superiority. We should stand ready to 
help China in such ways as China herself may seek it. 

China has made great progress in education, but 
still there is room for our educational experts. She 
will need our capital for the development of her 
cities, for road building, ete. She needs our science 
and our inventions. Our engineers can help in solving 
her problems of flood and famine. There will be 
many places in the church where missionaries will be 
able to render help and inspiration—just such a 
service as Dr. Rufus Jones rendered last summer. 
But all these experts must serve under Chinese exe- 
cutives. ‘It is absurd to suppose that because a man 
or woman comes from abroad he is thoroughly com- 
petent to control senior workers who are natives of 
the country.” 

The Tide is rising in China. Storm clouds are 
thick and ominous, but faintly one can see here and 
there the bright light of a new day. 
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The Ministry and the Church in a Changing World’ 


Frederick W. Raymond 


Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, and to-day, 
yea and forever. Hebrews 13 : 8. 


HE major decisions of a person’s life determine 
very largely the course of his life and even 
the circumstances in which, at any given 
moment, he may find himself. There are 
young people here who have already made such de- 
cisions, and the lines of their lives henceforth may be 
traced back to the hour when some important choice 
was made. There are others who are yet to make 
such choices and will need the best of guidance and 
judgment. 

Such a decision I made, thirty-two years ago 
(to-morrow), and my presence here to-day traces 
back to that choice. On Labor Day, 1895, I decided 
to leave the employ of the Standard Oil Company of 
New York, Boston Department, with whom I had 
been for three years, and spend the next seven years 
in preparation for the Christian ministry—regardless 
of consequences to the Standard Oil Company, as 
well as to myself. The next Saturday I left the office, 
never to return. So I supposed, but as a matter of 
fact I spent a part or all of the next six summer vaca- 
tions in some office of that greatest of corporations of 
the nineteenth century. 

The next week I entered Amherst College, and, 
four years later, graduated as a Bachelor of Arts. 
My theological training I took in Yale and in 1902 
added the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Three 
months later, twenty-five years ago, August 22 (as 
you so graciously noted the other evening), I was 
examined by an ecclesiastical council as to my fitness 
for the ministry, and was ordained as “Pastor and 
Teacher” in the Congregational Church. 

The period in which my ministry has fallen has 
been a remarkable period in human history, and in 
the life of the church. Looking back upon the time 
and circumstances in which I began, and contrasting 
it with the present, I am strongly reminded that I 
have lived and worked in a rapidly changing world. 
Looking back upon the ideals and visions with which 
I began my preparation and contrasting these with 
the work I have been called upon to do, I can see that 
the work for which I prepared was in many respects 
very different from that which Iam now doing. There 
are moments when I suspect my real preparation for 
some phases of it was received in the office of the 
Standard Oil Company rather than in college or 
seminary! Indeed, I believe the seminary of that day 
was not at all prepared to fit men for the ministry of 
this. Not only has the world changed, the ministry 
has changed in many ways. The church also has 
changed. Its position in the community and its 
program for the community have both changed and 
will probably undergo new readjustments in the 
next quarter-century. 

This anniversary occasion has led me to think 

*Sermon preached by Rev. Frederick W. Raymond, in 
the North Congregational Church, Oak Park, on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his ordination, 1927. 


of the changes this first quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury have brought into common life, not merely with 
reference to the past, but even more with reference 
to our work in the present and in the future. 

I. Humanity has become vastly more mobile. I 
am inclined to think that if the years between were to 
be wiped out and one could step from 1902 into 1927 
this is what would impress him first. When I went 
to college I had never been farther north or east 
than Bar Harbor, Maine. Martha’s Vineyard Island 
was my farthest south, and Lake Winnepesaukee, 
New Hampshire, my farthest west—and all these 
were places visited in my vacations from the office. 
All my life I had lived “right round Boston” and 
had had no occasion or opportunity (some who live 
“right round Boston”’ still think there is no need) to 
see more of the world. To-day my farthest east is 
Jericho and the Jordan River; my farthest south is 
Cairo, Egypt; my farthest west, Vancouver and the 
Pacific Coast; my farthest north, Lake Louise and 
Banff in the Canadian Rockies—and I have seen 
much that lies between these points. My pastorates 
have been—not in Massachusetts, as I imagined they 
might all be—but in Indiana, New York, Vermont, 
Connecticut and Illinois. I mention this personal 
matter not at all because it is peculiar to my experience, 
but rather because it is not. It is quite typical in 
kind if not in exact dimensions; we are a migratory 
people. 

In my first parish in Indiana, we had few auto- 
mobiles—probably not twenty-five in the city of 
25,000 people. It was generally believed they would 
never become common; they were very expensive and 
very unreliable. Once we got nine benevolent men to 
loan their cars and services for an evening’s social. 
Only five of the cars would run, the rest being out of 
commission for reasons unknown, and we paid ten 
cents apiece for the thrill of whizzing around a few 
city blocks at the excessive speed of twelve to fifteen 
miles an hour, I suppose. Last week I was in Ander- 
son again and there was the same congestion—or 
worse—one finds in every American city or hamlet in a 
time when there is a car for every five or seven people 
in the country. 

We have just been camping in some of the state 
parks of Wisconsin and Indiana. We have been a 
part of a great movement of population that may be 
as significant in American life as the Puritan emigration 
of 1620-40, or the westward movement of the Covered 
Wagon in ’*49 and the years following. America is 
on wheels. We are on the move, seven days in every 
week, 365 days in every year. The American tourist 
finds welcome awaiting him in every quarter of the 
globe. We mingle daily with folks from everywhere. 
Our journeys for business or pleasure take us to far 
places. Men employed by the larger corporations 
may find their work here to-day; to-morrow in New 
York, San Francisco, Phoenix or Detroit. For or- 
dinary mortals the ends of the country, if not of the 
earth, are brought near. Places of beauty or of his- 
toric interest are made accessible by good roads. 
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Add to this the conquests of the submarine and 
the notable journeys of the airship and we begin to 
realize how rapidly the world is becoming one, so far 
as physical contacts and accessibility are concerned. 
We may repeat the spectacle of an American city 
electing its mayor on the slogan of “America First’’ 
or even “Home Rule for Greenland” or “China for 
the Chinese;” but the thing is hopelessly out of date 
and does not belong to this age. Provincialism of 
every sort is bound to become a thing of the past, and 
even nationalism is sure to have new meanings. 
“Home” and “foreign” are already beginning to pass 
out of our missionary vocabulary and will ultimately 
cease to carry any great significance anywhere. 

There are of course other obvious effects of this 
greater mobility—among them the use of the car for 
pleasure on the Sundays from May or June to No- 
vember or December. Perhaps more people ride to 
church in autos than ever rode in the family buggy or 
carryall; probably fewer walk to church than used to. 
Certain it is that the automobile has helped greatly 
to change the character of the Sabbath. Here is a 
situation of great moment in the life of our Protestant 
churches and we have not yet learned how to meet it, 
for the good either of the motorist or of the church. 

II. The dissemination of thought, of ideas and 
ideals, has been vastly facilitated. Two years after 
I was born, Bell and Watson invented the telephone. 
It was not at first a commercial success and was com- 
paratively slow in coming into general use. This 
quarter century has seen great developments, of 
whose technical phases I know nothing. But now you 
may talk with ‘‘any one, anywhere, any time’”—even 
with your neighbors if you are fortunate enough to 
get them when the line is not busy. The continent 
and the ocean have been spanned by the human voice 
through the aid of this instrument—so wonderful, so 
commonplace. 

Not long ago my neighbor in Connecticut stepped 
across the yard to inform me that I should soon be 
out of a job as a preacher. The radio had been in- 
vented; broadcasting had begun. Before long, he said, 
there would be needed less than a dozen preachers in 
the country, preaching to invisible congregations 
everywhere. A few evenings later he and I went to 
an upper room in the home of Mr. Tuska, a radio 
pioneer, and heard messages from Springfield and a 
concert from Pittsburgh—a miracle! To-day the 
radio has become almost a commonplace... A preacher, 
a prize-fighter, a world series, a great artist, a jazz 
band, may have the nation for audience. The President 
of the United States may address the people of the 
country on any important issue. The possibilities 
are unlimited, but I see no prospect that my neighbor’s 
prophecy in regard to preachers will be fulfilled! 

If there were moving pictures when I began my 
ministry, they were of the five or ten cent variety and 
not yet common or popular. The industry as we 
know it to-day was hardly in its infancy. To-day the 
daily audience in moving picture theaters is numbered 
by the millions. The equipment for their presentation 
is provided regardless of cost. A few of the finer 
theater buildings have an atmosphere more suggestive 
of worship than that of many churches, and great or- 
gans worthy of nobler uses than those to which they 


are often put. Moving pictures have become a mighty 
foree—for good—for evil; a competitor of the home, 
the school and the church; a potential ally of all if 
rightly used; a foe of all as sometimes used—but mak- 
ing possible the nation-wide circulation of ideas, 
so that all may think the same thoughts, have their 
emotions stirred by the same appéal, respond to the 
same stimuli; get common knowledge and impres- 
sions; laugh and cry at the same things. Slowly, but 
with some assurance of success, they are being used in 
the churches for the enforcement and illumination of 
the gospel message. 

To-morrow morning’s paper will bring you not 
only the news of what has just occurred of importance 
(from the newspaper point of view) in every corner of 
the world, but will bring actual photographs of men, 
women and events of to-day—photos sent by electric- 
ity. Further developments in this direction are 
under way. The possibilities seem unlimited. They 
are only partly realized as yet, but all are the product 
or at least the development of the past quarter century. 

What I am saying is that these and other in- 
ventions, together with the multiplication of books 
and the increased influence of circulating libraries, 
with newspapers and magazines of enormous cireu- 
lation, have brought it to pass that the whole world 
knows not only how the other half lives, but how the 
other half thinks and feels. Means are at hand for 
the circulation of common ideas. All this has a direct 
effect upon the work of the minister and the church—a 
variety of effects, in fact. But one of the most ob- 
vious is this: the minister and the church can no 
longer expect to set the atmosphere and the standard 
of thought for the community, as was once the case. 
Multitudes are reached by thesa agencies on Sunday 
and on every other day who have no sort of contact 
with the church and do not feel the need of such con- 
tact. 

III. Education has undergone great changes. 
It is not our interest now to discuss them in detail. 
Among the most obvious as affecting the life and work 
of the church is the great increase in the number of 
college and university students and in the kinds or 
types of youth who go to college. 

When I went to college it was by no means the 
common or expected thing. Indeed a high school 
course was not considered an essential part of the 
training of the average boy or girl. There may have 
been seventy-five to one hundred eligible for our 
high school class when we entered; there were only 
eleven of us who graduated. Up to that time very few 
had ever gone to college from our school. Now, the 
graduate of a good high school who does not continue 
his education beyond the high school is an exception. 
It has become a grave question in educational circles 
whether there are not multitudes of young people in 
all our universities who ought never to have thought 
of going to college. 

Not so long ago the minister might find himself 
one of a very few, if not the only one, in the com- 
munity who had been to college; perhaps the only 
man who might expect to, and who did, gather about 


- him a well-selected private library of the best books, 


with time to read and study. Frankly, that prospect 
had no little influence on my own decision, for my own 
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pastor was rapidly gathering such a library and spend- 
ing six hours every day in the study of his books. I 
hoped to be always a student and perhaps a scholar! 
While the minister of to-day is no less bound to nur- 
ture his own intellectual life and to feed the sheep 
substantial intellectual food, he finds himself in dif- 
ferent circumstances and living in a changed world. 

A practical effect of this annual exodus of our 
young people to the colleges, universities and other 
advanced institutions is the breaking up of the young 
people’s groups in the churches, not only for a part 
of the year but more or less permanently, for often 
those who go do not return to the community whence 
they went out. And unfortunately not all who do 
return find a place again in the church’s life. 

IV. Religious education has become, as some 
think, the most important work of the church to-day. 
Twenty-five years ago we hardly knew of such a thing 
—at least, by that name. Sunday schools we had— 
usually with two departments, the primary or infant 
class, or kindergarten, and the ‘“‘main school,’’ using 
uniform lessons. My training, so far as I recall, in- 
cluded no preparation for the work of a modern graded 
and thoroughly organized Sunday school doing what 
might be called the work of religious education. Last 
week I was in the building where I began my work and 
was led to recall how utterly unprepared I was then 
to take up even the work of the Sunday school. But 
so were others. These past twenty-five years have 
seen remarkable developments along this line. The 
church has come to a new realization of its responsi- 
bility for the work that was formerly done in some 
fashion by the home and the school, but that has now 
fallen almost wholly to the church. There has grown 
up a great literature dealing with the problems and 
methods of religious education. There have been 
published several series of graded lessons in which 
it is sought to put these fundamental principles into 
practise. Ampler provision is being made in the 
church building and its equipment for this important 
work, and there is a new recognition of the need of 
training for those who are to teach. We have not 
arrived at the goal sought as yet, but that we are on 
the way will be apparent to any person thirty years 
old or more who recalls the Sunday school of his 
childhood and contrasts it with the ideals of the 
modern graded church school. 

There are developments in the direction of ex- 
tending this religious education to the week day. 
In some cases it is undertaken by the church itself, 
perhaps with two or three departments conducted out- 
side of school hours. In others, as with us, there is a 
co-operation between the school board and a com- 
munity Council of Religious Education representing 
the churches by which work is carried on in the 
churches or in convenient buildings near the school, 
under trained teachers, the pupils being excused dur- 
ing school hours, with the parents’ consent, for such 
work. This, too, is in a more or less experimental 
stage, but progress is being made, and the whole 
movement is an evidence of the new concern on the 
part of the churches that religion shall be effectively 
taught. It is interesting to me to note that each of 
the churches I have served has made some distinct 
effort to remodel its building or has built a parish 
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house or a community house, of which this is the best 
planned and most complete, with a view of meeting 
its responsibility in this matter of the moral and re- 
ligious training of the coming generations. It is but 
characteristic of the trend everywhere. Hardly any 
church would think of building in these days without 
making some generous provision, if not always com- 
plete and scientific, for this work. 

It is generally recognized, also, that a single 
trained leader can not possibly do the work of pastor 
and preacher, director of religious education, leader of 
social and athletic activities, and general adminis- 
trator. The need of a trained staff of workers is 
recognized, and wherever possible provision is now 
made for such a staff. All this is largely a development 
of this period of which I am speaking. 

V. And this suggests immediately, what may 
well be mentioned. here, the changes that have gen- 
erally taken place in church architecture in the in- 
terests of beauty and fitness not only, but also with a 
view to making more effective one of the often- 
neglected functions of the church among Protestants— 
worship. You may see evidences of the thing I am 
speaking of among the church buildings of Oak Park, 
even among the Congregational churches, if you will 
contrast the buildings erected twenty-five years ago 
with those erected in the last five or ten years. The 
architect is being called into action and is giving us to- 
day types of churches which for beauty and utility 
far surpass those of twenty-five or thirty years ago. 

The most recent tendency of all is in the interest 
of worship. Our non-liturgical churches put the 
pulpit in the center and subordinated everything else 
to that, taking special pains not to perpetuate any 
of the ancient customs or symbols which to the minds 
of our fathers suggested the evils of popery. There is 
now a realization that the church needs to put worship 
at the center. 

Certain it seems that worship must be restored 
to the important place it ought to occupy in the lives 
of Protestants. It is not especially profitable to dis- 
cuss whether as many people go to church now as 
formerly went. It is evident enough that neither the 
preaching nor the worship is holding Protestants to 
the church. We have something to learn from other 
Christian bodies, many of whose tenets we can not 
accept, but that evidently present a strong united 
front as seen in the attendance of their people on the 
services of the church. A few weeks ago I preached 
in a church that reports a membership of 952 as of 
last January. On that Sunday there were less than 
fifty persons present in the service. True, it was 
summer. But on that very morning I could not get 
inside the door of the Roman Catholic church across 
the street, and I was informed that it is similarly filled 
three times every Sunday. It was summer on that 
side of the street, also. And it was no mean or shabby 
looking body of people who drove up in their cars to 
the service. As I have said before, our fathers braved 
an unknown ocean in the midst of winter and settled 
on a bleak and barren shore for the privilege of wor- 
shiping God according to the dictates of their own 
consciences. We rejoice in their memory and in the 
religious freedom they won for us. Even in their 
bare cold meeting-houses they lived under a sense of 
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the presence of God, and unless we can keep that 
sense alive in our modern life we shall miss not only 
the immediate spiritual blessing that comes, but we 
shall lose out of our lives those good things that can 
come only as the immediate issue of such a sense of 
God. There is increasing realization that a really vital 
piety is the root and source of all other desirable ele- 
ments in character and in social life. 

VI. One could hardly speak of the points of 
change in the social order without mentioning the 
passage of two amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States, the eighteenth and the nineteenth— 
the one prohibiting the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating liquor and the other giving the right of 
franchise to women. Both are of far-reaching con- 
sequences and of immediate effect on the work and 
program of the church. 

A discussion of the eighteenth amendment is 
exceedingly difficult. It is not easy to get at the real 
facts, although ‘‘everybody”’ seems to know what the 
facts are! Whatever they are, they are bad enough! 
There are some things that seem to me to be frequently 
forgotten. One of these is the condition which existed 
before the passage of the amendment. Again the 
other day in Indiana I was reminded of some things in 
my experience or observation of twenty-five years ago. 
I recall Whiskey Row on Main Street, where nearly 
every door opened into a saloon of the worst sort— 
where after closing hours, especially on Saturday 
night, it was customary to lay out the drunks on the 
floor two or three rows deep until they were able to 
leave the place under their own power. 

In those “good old days’? which were so much 
“better than these,’’ there was poison whiskey in 
abundance; there was bootlegging; there were kitchen 
bar-rooms; drug stores sold liquor; there were laws 
for regulating the sale of liquor, but all these were 
openly violated every day by all the saloons. It was 
generally known that they were violated. I was on a 
committee of the ministers’ association to consult 
with the police in regard to the matter. The police 
told us they knew the laws were violated and that 
they had no intention of enforcing them. It was im- 
possible to get a conviction, no matter what evidence 
was presented. They said they would not have the 
backing of the business men if they should undertake 
to enforce the laws. Those conditions were common 
enough. 

The Chicago Tribune of June 1, 1914, carried this 
paragraph: “A three-months’ survey showed that 
14,000 women and girls frequented every twenty-four 
hours the back rooms of saloons in the following streets, 
Madison, North Clark, and Cottage Grove Avenue 
(just three Chicago streets). As a result the Freund 
ordinance was drafted to prohibit stalls, screens and 
booths or devices of any kind which would make for 
privacy.” I do not know whether that ordinance was 
enforced or what effect it had. My guess would be 
that it was not enforced and that it had little if any 
effect—the whole rotten business was so bound up in 
the politics of the time that it was all but impossible 
tofget an enforcement of law anywhere for any length 
of,time. In fact, that was one of the factors which 
ensured the passage of the eighteenth amendment, by 
the orderly process provided by the Constitution 
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itself and by the most nearly unanimous action which 
has ever attended the passage of any of the later 
amendments. I am not interested to argue here, but 
the amendment is as much a part of the Constitution 
of the United States as the amendment concerning 
human slavery, and those who make light of it are 
treading on dangerous ground. THey are tampering 
with the very instrument which guarantees them the 
protection of life and property and gives them the 
rights and liberties which have made America. For 
myself I would not want to go back to the condition 
of things in which I began my ministry—and I have 
seen no constructive plans proposed for bettering 
present conditions except a better enforcement of the 
law. There remains much to be done in the way of 
education before we shall have the situation that ought 
to be, and the church must be more active in that 
education. - 

VII. Of course, the outstanding and most in- 
fluential event of the period was the World War, which 
began on August 1, 1914, which we entered in April, 
1917. On November 11, 1918, an armistice was 
signed which brought an end to combat in the field. 
By the time we entered it, it had become a “war to 
end war,” for “the rights of small peoples,” a war to 
“make the world safe for democracy,’”’ a war whose 
ideals we felt able to state in terms of the Christian 
ideal for a better world. 

When the armistice was signed President Wil- 
son announced to the world that the ends for which 
America fought had been attained. The years that 
have followed have been years of terrible disillusion- 
ment and disappointment. Nothing for which we 
fought has yet been attained. We have learned some 
things about war and its consequences that will pre- 
vent our ever again hoping for any war to further the 
realization of great ideals. This war, like all others, has 
been followed by the usual moral sag—an epidemic of 
gambling, murder, vice and crime of every sort. It 
is impossible for us to realize what its cost in human 
life has meant and will mean to the world. It has 
been estimated that if the ghosts of the dead should 
file past a given point, twenty at a time, marching 
every day from dawn to sunset, it would take ten 
years for the British dead to pass, twenty years for 
the French, thirty-five years for the Russian and 
forty-two years for the German contingent. And 
these were not all. When we realize that most of 
these “‘gave their merry youth away” and that they 
were the young men who would inevitably have 
been the leaders of to-day and of to-morrow, we can 
get some idea how impoverished the world was 
made, and will see that not for generations will the 
world be beyond the consequences of the war. In its 
train has followed a series of national and race hatreds 
and animosities, and the beginning of the same old 
competitions in preparation for the next war. 

The church has great tasks of education before 
it. The ideals which we held before the world in 
1917-18 are still true. We must never let them be 
forgotten. In this task the church must lead the way. 

VIII. Not only do we live in a changing world, 
we live in a new universe which science is rapidly 


- revealing to us. Most of us are not yet very definitely 


aware of the changed views of the universe which are 
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coming to be accepted. They do not yet seem to 
affect very much the daily bread-and-butter problem 
or our ordinary going and coming. But Edwin Slos- 
son says we are going through the greatest revolution 
of thought that the world has ever seen—“the Ein- 
stein theory of relativity, the Planck theory of quanta, 
the chromosome theory of heredity, the hormone 
theory of temperament, the new knowledge of the 
universe and of the workings of the human mind.” 
Most of those terms are mere words to us, and we 
may never find out what they mean. They may 
never seem to touch our lives in practical ways, and 
we may live and die without knowing more about 
them than did the generations of those who lived and 
died believing that the earth was flat and that over it 
was the dome of heaven through which the tiny stars 
twinkled. But ultimately human thought and life 
will be as much affected by the new scientific dis- 
coveries of to-day as is ours by the knowledge of the 
universe which has been commonly accepted since 
the days of Copernicus. Surely any one who reads or 
thinks at all knows well enough that we live in a far 
vaster universe than we once supposed—a universe 
whose dimensions are measured not in millions of 
miles, but in millions of light-years—a light-year be- 
ing the distance light travels in a year, at the rate 
of 186,000 miles a second. So far as I know, evolu- 
tion has been generally accepted by scientists as the 
best explanation of the process by which things have 
come to be as they are—the best explanation of the 
way God has been working these millions of years, 
and still works. And that has already affected our 
thinking and living. 

IX. Theologically there have been great changes 
during the past quarter century. Fortunately, I was 
prepared for such changes in the years before I went 
to college, as I sat under the ministry of one who was 
a student and who was known as open-minded toward 
new conceptions of truth. In my college days I was 
further prepared, as I sat at the feet of a great teacher 
whose main effort was not to get us to accept his or 
any other’s views of the universe, but to “weigh the 
evidence,” and to be willing and bold to follow the 
truth, wherever it might seem to lead and whatever 
its effects upon our prejudices and preconceived no- 
tions. That lesson was worth all the cost of a college 
education. So when I came to the seminary and 
learned of the results of a historical study of the Bible 
and what was unfortunately known as the “higher 
criticism,’”’ my Christian faith never suffered the 
shock which the faith of some persons still suffers as 
they emerge from the limitations and prejudices of 
childhood to the larger views and freedom of thinking 
years. 
The God in whom I believe is the “personal 
spirit, perfectly good, who in holy love creates, sus- 
tains and orders all,” and who has revealed Himself in 
Jesus Christ. He is the God who dwells in men, 
whose love and power are available for all the needs 
of men. Which means that I have to think of God in 
larger and more spiritual terms than those which are 
possible to a little child. I am glad that I have at 
least an understanding sympathy with Dr. Clarke as 


he concludes his valuable book on “Sixty Years with’ 


the Bible.” After listening to a sermon by his pastor 
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and my friend from the text, ““Now that I am become 
a man, I have put away childish things,” he says: 
“And I was glad that I could say to God and my own 
soul that I had spent the lifetime of a man in enlarging, 
deepening and correcting the ideas that as a child I 
had received, and in seeking better foundations for a 
better faith. Thanking God for this, I thanked the 
preacher for his message, and wished that his sound 
words might go forth to all the Christians in the 
world.” 

A changing world indeed! And in these few 
minutes I have not been able to tell or even to suggest 
the half of it. A world changing—to the despair of 
the elders, of whom there are always some asking, 
what is the cause that the former days were better 
than these? A world changing—but not fast enough 
for the young idealists who are eager that it shall be- 
come more Christlike than it is. A world changing 
and eternally in process of change because it is a 
living world, a world in which the Living God is 
working out His world-purposes. 

A changing church in a changing world—chang- 
ing because the world changes. Because— 


“New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth.” 


New problems demand new interpretations and 
new applications of the Gospel; the new knowledge of 
the universe and of the ways of God with the uni- 
verse and with men demands new statements and 
interpretations of the faith; the new knowledge of 
the Bible makes it a greater and more vital book than 
ever and the church needs to rise to a new apprecia- 
tion of it. 

A changing church in a changing world—a chang- 
ing knowledge, a changing faith. But underneath 
the changing fashions the same heartaches, the same 
failures, the same tragedies, the same sorrows, the 
same sins, the same human needs. Fashions and cus- 
toms change—and in cycles repeat themselves. But 
the human heart changes little, if any. The sins of 
to-day are very like the sins of yesterday, and men 
and women will sin in the same ways to-morrow. 

And in a changing world, with its changing knowl- 
edge and its new statements of the faith in terms of 
the changing knowledge and the growing experience, 
Jesus Christ is the same, yesterday and to-day, yea 
and forever—unto the ages. T'o him men and women 
with the great human needs must come to-day as of 
old they came, finding in him, as of old they found, 
salvation and eternal life—joy and peace and power. 

To him the world must come, with its great social 
and moral problems that have their roots in human 
selfishness and sin. George Bernard Shaw makes no 
claim to being a Christian, but, “I am ready to ad- 
mit,” he says, “that after contemplating the world and 
human nature for nearly sixty years, I see no way out of 
the world’s misery but the way which would have been 
found by Christ’s will if he had undertaken the work o 
a practical statesman.” ' 

With all the changing aspects of the ministry, 
and with, I trust, a growing knowledge of human life 
and of the Gospel, my faith rests where it did in 
those days when the ministry was only a vision, an 
ideal, a way of service as yet untried by me—in Jesus 


el 
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Christ the same yesterday, to-day and forever. And 
if the words I use are not always the familiar vocabu- 
lary, and the appeal I make is not always the familiar 
appeal which we sometimes call the evangelistic ap- 


peal, I have no other purpose or ideal than to pre- 
sent Jesus Christ as the Saviour from sin, as the 
King of kings, and his way of life as the only way for 
men and for the world. 


Two Browning Sentiments ‘ 


James S. Stevens 


distant past has been characteristic of all 
ages of the world’s history. In the earliest 
2 book of the Bible we find the writer referring 
to a period several hundred years before his own time, 
stating that there were giants in the earth in those 
days. Homer, who probably wrote at least 2500 
years ago, says concerning the great strength of Ajax: 


“Not ten men the enormous weight could raise, 
Not such as live in these degenerate days.” 


Our own Longfellow looks back with great regret upon 
his lost youth, which he pictures in his poem descrip- 
tive of the city of Portland. Thomas Hood says: 
“But now ’tis little joy 
To know I’m farther off from heaven 
Than when I was a boy.” 


Wordsworth, in one of the finest poems that ever was 
written, tells us: 
“The youth comes trailing clouds of glory— 


The man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 


But the unknown author of Ecclesiastes may qualify 
as the world’s greatest pessimist: 
“Byerything is wearied beyond human endurance, 

Beyond sight and hearing. 

What has been is that which shall be; 

And what has happened is that which shall happen, 


So that there is nothing new under the sun, 
Vanity of vanities, all is vanity and a chasing after the wind.” 


In striking contrast to these illustrations which 
express vain regrets of a pessimistic character, I wish 
to present two illustrations of what may be called 
Robert Browning’s philosophy of life. The first is 
his belief that what really counts in this world is the 
effort one makes. Success and future are but inci- 
dents in the game of life. He says, for example, in 
“Rabbi ben Ezra:” 


“What I aspired to be and was not comforts me.” 


In “Abt Vogler: 
“All that we have willed or dreamed of good shall exist; 
Not its semblance, but itself.” 


In his most perfect poem, “‘Saul:” 


“Tis not what man has done that exalts him, 
But what he would do.” 


And in “A Grammarian’s Funeral” he says: 


“Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for?” 


Finally in “Bishop Blougram’s Apology:” 
“The aim if reached or not makes great the life.” 


Referring to two other expressions of a similar 


sentiment, there is over the entrance to the library 
of Cornell University this legend: 


“The good she tried to do 
Shall stand as if ’twere done. 
God finishes the work 
By noble souls begun.”’ 


Dr. W. D. Hyde, formerly president of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, wrote: 
“Since what we choose is wheat we are, 
And what we love we yet shall be, 


The goal may ever shine afar— 
The will to win it makes us free.’ 


The second conspicuous feature of Browning’s 
philosophy stands in strong contrast to the pessimistic 
views concerning life which I have quoted from other 
poets. Perhaps it can be best summed up by the 
sentiment in “‘Rabbi ben Ezra:”’ 


“Grow old along with me; 
The best is yet to be.” 


When he thinks of old age it is not with vain regrets, 
but with the most cheerful outlook. In “By the 
Fireside”’ he asks: 


“Think, when our one soul understands, 

The great Word which makes all things new, 
When earth breaks up, and heaven expands, 
How will the change strike me and you 

In the house not made with hands?” 


In “Pippa Passes’ he has given us a frequently quoted 
sentiment: 
“God’s in His heaven— 
All’s right with the world.” 


Browning knew as well as any one else that there 
were wrongs in the world, but he had something of 
the faith of Jesus who came into the world at a time 
of the greatest corruption in religious, social, and 
political life, and said: ““The kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” Almost at the end of his life Browning wrote 
in the epilogue to “‘Asolando:” 


“No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s worktime— 
Greet the unseen with a cheer, 
Bid bim forward, breast and back as either should be. 
‘Strive and thrive,’ cry ‘speed,’ fight on forever, 
Then as here.” 


Sometimes those who are given to the habit of 
addressing young people in colleges congratulate 
them that they are passing through the happiest 
years of their lives. This is a most interesting state- 
ment, but it would be much more important if it 
were true. Those who accept the philosophy of Brown- 
ing, which after all is only a faint echo of the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ, find that whether their years 
are twenty or forty or three score and ten, the hap- 
piest time in their lives is the time in which they are 
living. 
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The Holmes Review 


=aqiN' the Christian Leader for December 10 we 
4| published an open letter by Frank Oliver Hall 
to his old friend John Haynes Holmes, chas- 

i} tising Dr. Holmes severely for his review of 
eaente Ward Beecher, An American Portrait,” by 
Paxton Hibben. Dr. Holmes has not replied to the 
letter nor does he desire to do so. He does not request 
us to publish the article which Dr. Hall criticized, but 
in the interest of fair play we do so here. 

Examination of the letter Mr. Hibben wrote to 
ithe Congregationalist, which was published in that 
paper Dec. 29, in reply to Dr. Gilroy’s editorial, “The 
Biography of Assassination,”’ shows an interesting 
contrast between what Dr. Holmes found in the 
book and what Mr. Hibben says are his views con- 
cerning Beecher. Holmes found this picture of Beech- 
er in the book: “A man shallow, hollow, empty, all 
outside glitter and inside void,” ete., ete. Hibben says 
to the Congregationalist: ‘“But who was, nevertheless, 
a colossal figure in the history of this country and 
who, for all his faults and his weaknesses, contributed 
no little to the sum total of the civilization of our own 
time.” To us as to Dr. Holmes, the picture of Beecher 
in the book was that of a shallow, hollow, empty man. 
But we did not believe it to be a true picture. 

The Editor. 


A Biography of Beecher 

This biography has become a center of controversy. The 
controversy has its ultimate origin in a hero-worship of the 
Henry Ward Beecher which was one of the outstanding facts of 
the middle nineteenth century, which has survived untarnished 
as a kind of legend into our day, and which now revolts against 
any questioning of its sanctity. The controversy has its nearer 
origin in a basic misunderstanding of the essential character of 
Captain Hibben’s work. Most of those who assail it, we opine, 
have not read it. 

What seems to be taken for granted by its critics, is that 
this book is only one more of the numerous “‘smart’’ biographies 
which have become so much the convention of our time. Since 
Strachey, the master, perfected his technique of exposure and de- 
preciation, a myriad disciples, of varying talents, have taken up 
the cheap and easy business of seizing upon great historical 
characters and showing what “boobs,” or rakes, or criminals 
they really were. Not a man of however noble reputation or 
consecrated character is safe from these ghouls who would dis- 
inter his remains and show their foulness. Biographies of this 
sewer type swarm upon us; Hibben’s biography of Beecher re- 
veals a shabby charlatan in place of the familiar hero of tradi- 
tion; therefore, this biography is one more of the type so popular 
to-day. This is the syllogism, perhaps inevitable under the cir- 
cumstances, which has dictated an indictment of Hibben’s work 
toso many minds. But the logic of the syllogism is false, and the 
condemnatory conclusion, therefore, unsound. 

So far from being a smart, superficial, cynical biography 
of the now unfortunately familiar type, this life of Beecher is 
one of the most serious, earnest, scholarly works that I have 
ever read. It is a masterpiece of its kind—one of the great biog- 
raphies of modern times. Its documentation is extraordinary. 
The story set down, and its interpretation as well, are backed by 
letters, diaries, affidavits, current newspaper and magazine data, 
gathered with what must have been such exhaustive and ex- 
hausting labor from so vast a mass and variety of sources, that 
one stands almost stupefied by the spectacle. Nothing is left 
here to chance, or surmise, or gossip, or malicious invention. 
There is much of the new psychology in Hibben’s method. There 
s more than once a trace of irreverence, or disgust, or mordant 
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humor, not unjustified by the material in hand. But the domi- 
nant notes of the book are full and exact knowledge of the facts, 
scrupulous fidelity to these facts, honest purpose, fearless integ- 
rity. Not realizing what he was in for when he started his work, 
the author refused to be daunted when he discovered the real 
nature of his task, and thus pushed through to the bitter end, 
that truth might loyally be served. The result is a book which 
must take its place as a standard work alike of scholarship and 
literature. 


All this I say and not with satisfaction but with regret, 


even humiliation. For Beecher was one of my gods. I knew 
about the Tilton scandal in Beecher’s life, as Hibben apparently 
did not, but it did not trouble me, for I had been assured that 
Beecher was innocent of all offense, at worst the somewhat foolish 
victim of an hysterical woman and an ungrateful friend. What 
interested me in Beecher was his magnificent eloquence, his 
unparalleled capacity for public leadership, his gift of courageous 
prophecy, his anti-slavery work, his Liverpool address and other 
notable services of the Union cause during the Civil War, his 
support of Cleveland in 1884, his pioneer preaching of evolution, 
and his free theology through a generation of bitter controversy. 
Henry Ward Beecher was never to me, as he was to many others, 
the great American preacher. I have always given this position 
of primacy to Theodore Parker! But he was in the chosen group 
of five or six, at most, who have glorified the American pulpit 
and lifted it high among all pulpits in the world. I thought of 
him always with kindling enthusiasm and humble reverence, and, 
living as I doin the immediate neighborhood of Plymouth Church, 
have many times made my pilgrimage to the sacred shrine. 

But I shall never think of Beecher in this way again, and I 
have made my last visit to the shrine! When I finished Paxton 
Hibben’s biography, my idol lay in ruins about me. There were 
a few recognizable fragments left—Beecher’s surpassing powers 
of public oratory, for example. Nothing can dim his ability to 
capture, hold and enthrall an audience. It may be argued not 
without reason that Beecher was the greatest popular orator 
ever produced in this country. But of the figure as a whole, 
that sublime man who had held the Victorian generation in this 
country as by a kind of spiritual hypnosis, nothing was left. 
Hibben’s book had turned it all to dust and ashes. 

This is Hibben’s crime in the eyes of those who condemn 
him. What impresses me, however, after a careful study of his 
entire work, is a simple fact I can not escape—that Hibben has 
proved his case. And this case, be it said at once, is not the Til- 
ton case! It is true, as his critics point out, that the author de- 
votes something like twenty-one per cent of his entire book to 
this ugly scandal. But he does this from no love of gossip. He 
does not discuss, and never once suggests, the idea that Beecher 
was guilty of adultery. What he sees in the Tilton case is a kind 
of climatic episode, the crisis for which Beecher’s whole life had 
been preparing, and which shows therefore his essential character 
writ large. Guilty or not guilty of the offense charged, Beecher 
acted in that drama, from the first innocent philanderings with 
Mrs. Tilton to the last cruel attacks upon Mr. Tilton, the role of 
an insincere, hollow, selfish, cowardly man. Throughout he was 
the charlatan, betrayed by his emotions, willing to do anything 
to maintain his reputation and power with the people. Inwardly, 
from the standpoint of the soul of the man, the famous trial was 
the high spot of Beecher’s life. Here we see the man for exactly 
what he was—the episode explained everything that has gone 
before and everything that came after. Hence its essential sig- 
nificance, and Hibben’s justification in treating it at length. 

It is what is left, or not left, of Beecher as a minister and 
public leader, that is of final importance. What do we see? A 
man of little knowledge, no learning, meager intellectual capacity, 
who bought books but never read them, proclaimed ideas but 
never conceived them, parroted with matchless eloquence the 
current and not infrequently stale thoughts of his time. A 
man whose career was one long emotional and often sensual de- 
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bauch, of which popular applause and adulation were the most 
exquisite ingredients. A man who led the life and thought of his 
age only as a drum-major leads the band, making deliberately 
gorgeous display of the music of other souls. A man who never 
espoused an unpopular cause or opinion, never led a forlorn hope 
or broke a new trail, but was quick to jump on the band-wagon 
of a movement suddenly become popular and therefore safe. 
A man who was essentially a showman, a play-actor, a performer, 
who deceived the crowd by first triumphantly deceiving himself. 
A man shallow, hollow, empty, all outside glitter and inside void, 
basically though unknowingly insincere, inevitably weak and 
shameless, in the end a charlatan of empty words and idle ges- 
tures. 

What is devastating beyond all description in this biography, 
is not Beecher’s philandering throughout his life with women, 
though that is bad enough. It is his record on great public ques- 
tions now seen to be a tradition as untrue as most tradition. I 
had always thought, for example, that Beecher was an outstand- 
ing and particularly heroic champion of anti-slavery. This book 
shows that, on the contrary, he opposed the abolition cause when 
he dared, evaded it at other times, and espoused it only when it 
was sweeping the North like a tidal wave. Garrison despised 
Beecher, and with good reason. I had always imagined thet 
Beecher was one of Lincoln’s boldest and most generous protag- 
onists. Hibben shows that, for three years, Beecher showered 
Lincoln with shameful and cruel abuse, and then suddenly, when 
Lincoln grew strong with the turn of fortune on the battlefields, 
swung blandlvy to his support, and vociferously claimed a friend- 
ship with the great President which never existed. I had always 
supposed that Beecher was one of the pioneer liberal theologians 
of his day. Hibben proves that he never took a step which had 
not been blazed before him by other and braver men. ‘‘Proves!’’ 


I say. This book is not concerned with smart innuendo, sly 
suggestion, malicious slander. On the contrary, the biography 
deals with facts; every assertion is documented with chay ter and 
verse. I have never read amore terrible or a more unanswerable 
revelation. 

When, shocked and horrified, stricken suddenly of one of 
my greatest heroes, I laid down this book, I found myself gropi: g 
for some test of its validity. Could these thii gs be true? Must 
I believe them? Then, as though by inspiration, I took down 
from my library shelves Weiss’s life of Theodore Parker. Here 
was Beecher’s twin, so to speak—a great preacher who tilked 
to multitudes, who figured among the top-most leaders in 
the anti-slavery fight, who emancipated his age from the 
fetters of a bad theology. Suppose, now, that a vicious man 
should turn to the records of Parker’s career and try with de- 
liberate malice to do what Hibben has done with Beecher. Could 
he tell any such tale? The answer speaks itself. All of Parker’s 
life is open as the day, and pure as mountain air. But not so 
Beecher’s! If Hibben was purely wicked in his design, the great 
Brooklyn preacher was easy to his hand. He did not have to 
hunt hard or far to find material for his ugly purpose. But Hib- 
ben was not wicked! He was as honest as he was innocent in 
undertaking to tell the story of Beecher. When, to his own hor- 
ror, he began stumbling upon the truth so long concealed, he 
hesitated. But to his eternal credit be it said that he remained 
faithful to his task. Truth is trut , whether beautiful or ugly, 
and when found it must be told! Paxton Hibben has done the 
inestimable service to us all of exploding a myth. If we are 
stricken, it is because we have been much deceived, and shrink 
from facing the reality of so characteristic a product of our 
nineteenth century American llfe. 

John Haynes Holmes. 


Maude Royden on Companionate Marriage 


@|UCH has been said pro and con regarding 
»| Miss Maude Royden’s views on compan- 
ionate marriage. After a thorough dis- 
amd} cussion of Judge Ben Lindsey’s book, 
“The Revolt of Modern Youth,” Miss Royden, in a 
sermon delivered at the Guildhouse on Sunday eve- 
ning, January 24, 1927, expressed her own opinion in 
part as follows: 


“Now I want to say two or three things about this. First 
of all, it is by no means certain that those people who postpone 
having children will in the end be able to have them. I put this 
very carefully because in my opinion the medical profession has 
been singularly backward and, if they will forgive my saying 
so, remiss in their study of this question. There is practically no 
scientific evidence at all, but there is a considerable weight of 
opinion among doctors that there is at least a very grave risk 
that a young couple who begin by avoiding conception of chil- 
dren may, when they desire to have children, be unable to have 
them. There appears to be—again I speak very tentatively— 
some psychological or physiological reaction which makes pro- 
longed postponement a risk. I feel bound to say that, because 
many of the young people whom I know, who are not well enough 
off to marry and to have children at once, desire and intend to 
have children later on: and I think that those who advise them 
to marry or to enter into one of these relationships without mar- 
riage, on the understanding that they can have children when 
they want, are taking a very grave responsibility. Secondly: 
No method of birth control has yet been invented (except that 
of complete abstinence) which is absolutely certain in its effects. 
It may be, therefore, that, of such ‘trial’ or ‘companionate’ mar- 
riages, an undesired child will be born. To say that, of course, 
in such a ease the parents will be willing to marry and to estab- 
lish a permanent relationship, is hardly a satisfying solution, is 
it? To marry when perhaps you had just decided that, on the 


whole, you had better not marry, merely because an unwanted 
child is going to be born is not a very glorious beginning to the 
greatest personal adventure of life. Every child has a right to 
be wanted and to have parents of whose love for one another it 
was born. The mere fact that a child is coming should not be 
the only reason why a couple (who otherwise might have drifted 
apart) should become permanently united. 

“What is marriage? It is an achievement, not a thing that 
happens on one’s wedding-day, but an achievement which all 
life is not too long to crown. . . . Two human beings can never 
be one. Marriage is not a unity; it is a harmony of two natures 
whose differences are as great a joy to them as their likeness—the 
things they have in common not more dear than the things they 
have apart. The physical union of marriage is the sacramental 
expression of that difference and that harmony. It is the out- 
ward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace, and that 
is why marriage is sacramental and should be religious, a thing 
not merely of the State but of the Church. If we once realized 
what that sacramentalism meant, we should have the key to the 
problem. It is the right of the spirit to express itself through the 
body as through all material things—a right, not a weakness, not 
a fall to a lower level. . . . It is most dangerous to seek to create 
harmony by taking the sacramental expression of it before it is 
attained. The harmony must come first and the expression 
afterwards, and when the other way is attempted (as in the case 
of the trial marriage) I can not help remembering that those 
who take a sacrament unworthily do eat and drink to their own 
damnation. Spirit can not be created by physical expression, 
though when the spirit is there the physical expression is right, 
and so necessary that it seems almost incredible that you can 
not by expression create spirit. Expression does indeed intensify 
love, but it must be the love that first demands expression. 

“Marriage is an art; it is the very art of living itself. For 
our moods, our jarring temperaments, our discordant personali- 
ties, to be brought into so heavenly a harmony—do you think 
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that anything but a love which expects and accepis finality would 
win through? Idoubtit. It is the desire to accept finality which 
justifies that expression of love. To all who have achieved it 
humanity owes the deepest of debts. They have taken a risk 
which more cautious people would not take and, like all adven- 
turous spirits, they have found a satisfaction which the cautious 
and the prudent can never know. They have run the whole 
risk, faced finality and achieved an experience which can not 
otherwise be had.” 
At the after meeting: 
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“How does a marriage which may be dissolved if it is a com- 
plete failure, differ from a ‘companionate’ marriage?” 

“Tt differs fundamentally in spirit (and therefore in fact) 
because in the first case the lovers believe their love is strong 
enough and deep enough to last through life, and marry because 
they believe it, and realize that failure here is a tragedy; while 
in the other, the lovers do not believe that their love is lasting, 
are quite prepared to find that it is not, and give and take the 
ulitmate physical expression of spiritual union where, on the 
hypothesis, spiritual union does not exist.” 


The Church and Labor Talk Things Over 


Hubert C. Herring 


“We've more religion than you people.” 

The speaker was John Walsh, spokesman for the Interna- 
tional Workers of the World, just back from the Colorado mines. 

The place was a dingy hall on the lower East Side, New York, 
a hall plastered over with placards calling upon the workers of 
the world to unite. 

The audience was a group of a hundred ministers and lay- 
men, who had come together in New York for a four day Indus- 
trial Seminar. They had come from Georgia and Vermont, 
Illinois, Michigan, and New York, to study the question of the 
church’s social responsibility. They were spending their own 
money, because they were genuinely concerned. 

“We’ve more religion than you people.” Mr. Walsh was 
explicit. The church, he says, draws the color line. The church 
does not give an even break to black and white. The I. W. W. 
draws no line. More religion, gentlemen, than you. 

The group heard a good deal about religion during the four 
day sessionss—unlabeled religion. Twenty-five speakers, repre- 
senting all manner of viewpoints, told of the faith which was in 
them. They gave their testimony in calm and measured phrase, 
in passionate denunciation, in thrilling appeal. The program was 
a panorama of the American industrial scene. 

The significant thing about the Seminar was the crowd it- 
self. Among the one hundred and twenty-five who registered the 
great majority were Protestant ministers, Methodist, Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Lutheran, Baptist, Congregational, Unitarian, 
Disciples. There was a group of business men and manufacturers, 
another group of labor leaders, lawyers, college and seminary 
professors, Jewish rabbis and teachers, editors and writers. They 
had come because of their concern that the church serve more 
effectively in her ministry of mediation and interpretation. 

The sessions were held in Broadway Tabernacle. They ex- 
tended from Tuesday morning until Friday noon, Dec. 27-30. 
From the first session until the final adjournment, the interest 
was sustained. 

I will not make this a report. Reports enough there will 
be, and for those who wish the stenographic record, a dollar 
will buy it. Rather I would give some of the impressions which 
~ stand out after the Seminar is over. 

First, there was Lucius R. Eastman. Mr. Eastman is the 
president of Hills Brothers Company, distributors of coffee, 
dates, and many other things. Mr. Eastman is also president 
of the Merchants’ Association of New York. He knows business 
from the inside, and is in intimate touch with balance sheets. 
He made it clear that balance sheets and “keeping out the red”’ 
are not the only concern of the new generation of business men, 
and gave a heartening account of the new ethical concern which 
animated modern business. There is nothing of the Pollyanna 
about Mr. Eastman. He is a churchman, but he is quick to 
point out where the church and business may learn from each 
other. 

Noel Sargent, of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
was emphatic in his warning to the church. He spoke the mind 
of that body when he told us that the business of the church was 
to save and soothe souls—and to keep off the economic grass. 
Inasmuch as the crowd had come together because of their con- 


viction that the church has a stake in all human concerns, there 
were not many who agreed. 

Sidney Hillman, a son of the prophets, and a prophet in 
his own right, captured the imagination and hearts of all. The 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America are pioneers in 
social thinking and experiment. They are moving intelligently, 
strongly. Best of all, they are moving in the path of conciliation. 
The clothing trades have had their nasty wars, but out of war 
they are bringing peace. They have their agreements with the 
great employers, with conciliation boards and impartial arbi- 
trators—and practically every one is happy. They are reaching 
out in a dozen different directions to safeguard the rights and 
happiness of their members. They are pioneering in a great 
housing experiment in New York. They are establishing 
banks. 

The pilgrimage to Katonah, New York, and the visit to 
Brookwood Labor College, gave new understanding of what la- 
bor is doing to educate its future leaders. A. J. Muste, formerly 
a Congregational minister, and now the head of the college— 
although his title is simply “chairman of the faculty’’—is bring- 
ing his passionate devotion to justice, and his lively sense of 
the facts, to the task of training leaders who will make the 
labor movement of America an energizing and guiding force. 
It is commonly reported that Muste “left” the ministry. It 
is a mistake. 

One morning’s session was devoted to the discussion of three 
widely divergent experiments in industrial democracy. John 
Calder, an engineer of forty years experience, told about the plan 
in operation in the plants of Swift and Company, with 90,000 
workers. This plan is rather contemptuously dismissed by or- 
thodox labor men as a ‘‘company union,” but Mr. Calder insists 
upon its value as a “half-way house,’’ and makes a good case for 
the ground gained for democratic procedure through its opera- 
tion. 

Otto S. Beyer, Jr., consulting engineer of Washington, told 
of the workings of the agreement between the unions and the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. This is the outstanding instance 
in which a great railroad system frankly enters into complete 
recognition of the unions, and with the unions works out a plan 
by which larger co-operation and understanding takes the place 
of chronic suspicion and intermittent warfare. 

William P. Hapgood of Indianapolis told of the inner work- 
ings of the Columbia Conserve Company. He told of the com- 
plete democracy by which all workers enter into the control of 
the company’s program; of the means taken to end seasonal 
employment; to meet the varying needs of families; to protect 
workers against the hazards of sickness, old age, and unem- 
ployment. His scheme is dismissed by some as fit only for the 
kingdom of God, but he has his answer. It works. There is 
the end of it. And if it works with the Columbia Conserve Com- 
pany, it will work elsewhere. And one of the best things about 
this man Hapgood is that he does not plaster his theories over 
with golden texts. He doesn’t find his reasons for democratic 
decency by turning to old books; he thinks that people should 
have justice; and justice means enough to eat, a place to live, 
and protection against the ups and downs of this uncertain 
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world. A naive faith, if you will, but faith is always naive. Be- 
sides, it works. 

An entertaining and instructive afternoon was arranged by 
Clarence V. Howell, whose “Reconciliation Trips” in New York, 
Boston, and elsewhere, bid fair to become known as among the 
most constructive pieces of social engineering. The afternoon 
was spent in visiting radical headquarters, and listening to the 
spokesmen of groups which advocate radical solutions for our 
industrial woes. We heard Harry Wickes, communist editor, 
tell about Russia, and what the communists would do in America. 
There was considerable shivering in the seats. All agreed that 
it is well to listen and to ponder what the communist has to 
offer. After all, the communist is a fact in America, and it is 
just as well to know something of him. We heard John Walsh 
of the I. W. W. tell of Colorado, and of the One Big Union which 
will solve all our troubles. The crowd was not converted, nor 
were any red cards taken out, but there was stirring of con- 
science. At the dinner hour, August Claessens, brilliant socialist 
leader, spoke for his party. Here again we felt that we listened 
to a prophet, not a comfort-provoking prophet, but one who 
knows much of this human race, and is deeply concerned for its 
happiness and peace. : 

The Seminar was concerned for the race question as it is 
involved in American industry. George E. Haynes of the Fed- 
eral Council told us of the part which the negro is playing in 
American industrial life. Dr. Haynes is judicial, irenic, fair. 

Harry Laidler of the League for Industrial Democracy gave 
asummary of the American labor movement, which did much to 
clarify the scattered impressions from many contacts. 

The final sessions of the Seminar were devoted to a dis- 
cussion of “The Church and Industry.”’ From Thursday noon 
to Friday noon, the discussion was swift. One felt the singleness 
of purpose in this group of men and women. It was not primarily 
a discussion of methods, or of programs, of things to be done 
or said; it was a discussion of the attitude which the church shall 
take; the direction in which the church shalllook. The discussion 
was opened by Worth M. Tippy of the Federal Council, Rabbi 
Israel of Baltimore, Norman Thomas, Edmund B. Chaffee, 
John Haynes Holmes, and Harry F. Ward. The discussion swept 
on through six hours; at times it crackled, but one felt the moral 
and spiritual energy which is latent in the church, and seeking 
an outlet. 

Norman Thomas, ex-minister, socialist leader, fighter on a 
score of fronts, uncompromising critic of the church. No matter 
how much disagreement there may have been with his positions, 
every one felt that he had listened to one who loved justice, 
and who was willing to pursue it at any cost. 

Rabbi Israel, with arecord for throwing himself into many a 
struggle for industrial justice, spoke with conviction of the futility 
of neat ecclesiastical programs and pronouncements, and the 
need of churches which will meet crises as they arise, and search 
out the obstinate facts. 

John Haynes Holmes, the high priest of the outs, who is 
always on a crusade, and who has made his church the rallying 
center for thousands of the rebellious and bitter, who find their 
bitterness turned into faith under his robust preaching. 

Harry Ward, sublimely unwilling to fool himself or any one 
else, critic of the church and a good churchman, teaching theo- 
logical students to preach a Gospel which dares to be Christian. 

And the discussion! Witherspoon Dodge of Atlanta, Flem- 
ing James of Berkeley Divinity School, J. W. Robinson of the 
great St. Mark’s Church in Harlem; these and dozens of others, 
furnished their part. This was the church speaking. 

At last the Committee on Findings. It was a strong com- 
mittee, and they had written some things which they felt should 
be said. But the crowd was unwilling to say anything unless 
they could be sure that their words would express their own 
deepconcern. This they felt couldnot beputintowords. Rather 
than have an inadequate statement go out, they preferred to 
say nothing. It was a wise decision. The way of education is 
not that of resolutions. eta 

One thingis clear. There is a devoted and courageous group 


of clergymen and laymen who are concerned for the church’s 
ministry. They are under no delusion that all is well, and that 
the church is measuring up to the fullness of its obligation as in- 
terpreter of group to group. They are profoundly skeptical of 
social pronouncements which ring, but are not applied. They are 
skeptical of the Christian phrase-makers, and are more con- 
cerned for the securing of adequate facts. They are unwilling to 
beat a strategic retreat, talking about “the mind of Christ,” 
and failing to come to close quarters with the mind of man. 

The New York Industrial Seminar was a straw in the wind. 
The wind is blowing. The church is moving. The seminaries 
are turning out men who believe in the gospel, but have little 
patience with that “simple gospel” which would banish the 
church to a place of pious ineffectiveness. 

* * * 


SEND US A YOUNG MAN 
Arthur W. Grose 


Those whose aid is sought in finding suitable candidates 
for vacant pulpits tell me that the most frequent request is: 
“Send us a young man.’”’ My most recent information is con- 
cerning an important city church which has decided that it 
“will not even consider any candidate over forty years old.” 

This has a familiar sound. More than once have I been told 
by the employment office of some large corporation: “It is not 
our policy to take on any new employees who are over forty years 
old.”” The wisdom of this policy, however, is now being seriously 
questioned. Charles Schwab in his president’s address before 
the Society of Mechanical Engineers not lorg ago came out 
vigorously for the acceptance by business of the responsibility 
of removing the sense of insecurity which now hangs like a 
cloud over the lives of industrial workers. The Rey. Charles 
Stelzle, who probably knows conditions in industry better than 
any minister in America, similarly tells business men through 
Forbes’ Magazine that they must not only pay a living wage 
but they must also remove from the workers the constant menace 
of unemployment. ‘A workingman fears being out of a job 
more than he fears going to hell,’’ testifies Mr. Stelzle. 

It is possible that some ministers, having reached their 
“dead-line’’ (is it forty years of age?) are wondering if we do 
not need a Schwab or a Stelzle to talk to the people who de- 
termine the policy of churches. The only Universalist body 
which has any semblance of a pension system is the New York 
State Convention. Inadequate as that is, it does not become 
operative until age sixty-five, which is a long way from age 
forty. What is the unemployed minister over forty to do in 
the meantime? 

Based upon my own personal experience I venture to make 
a few suggestions: 1. Let every young minister in our church 
frankly face the hazard of unemployment in the later years of 
his ministry and prepare for it before it is too late. If age forty 
is the “dead-line’”’ and he begins his ministry at twenty-five he 
has fifteen years in which to adjust himself to future possibilities. 
2. Let him be ready to abandon his chosen profession at any 
time and enter other work for a period long enough to demon- 
strate to himself and others that he need not be dependent upon 
the sympathy or charity of churches which insist on having a 
young man. Itcanbedone. I know. If, and when, he returns 
to the active ministry he will come with his head up and be pre- 
pared to do his work in a spirit that is fearless and unafraid. 
There is no more necessary or valuable quality in the pulpit to- 
day than a rational independence based upon a sense of economic 
security. 38. Let him, if possible, make himself so useful and 
valuable in his early ministry that those churches which still 
seek from their ministers that balanced judgment and real grasp 
of truth which can only come with the years, will be bidding for 
his services. The case is not hopeless while churches like Syra- 
cuse, Brooklyn (Our Father and All Souls), Worcester, Washing- 
ton, Minneapolis, etc., are not joining in the popular cry, “‘Send 
us a young man.” 

With Dr. Cadman, aged sixty-three, preaching to more 
people than any minister has ever before addressed in the history 


| 


of the world, with Dr. Durkee called to begin his pastorate at 

the age of sixty-five in Beecher’s pulpit, here in Brooklyn, at 

least, we are not raising the quéstion put at the head of a maga- 

zine article a few years ago: “Should the old minister be shot?’’ 
* * * 


DO MEN CONSIDER WOMEN INFERIOR? 


Are women regarded as the equal of men by the state and 
as their inferiors by the church? What voice is given to women 
in the pulpit and on church boards in the control of church ex- 
penditures and policy? To answer these and many other ques- 
tions concerning women’s status within the church, a survey 
covering twenty-two Protestant denominations has recently been 
made. Under the title ‘“The Relative Place of Women in the 
Church,” results have been published by a joint committee ap- 
pointed by the Federal Council of Churches and several mission 
and church boards. The survey was largely made by Miss Claris- 
sa Spencer. The denominations questioned represent 25,111,032 
communicants in cities, towns, and rural areas in all sections of 
the United States. Only seven of the denominations report that 
women are given equal rank with men as laymen and clergy. 
In nine denominations women are not ordained as ministers, or, 
if ordained, their ministry is restricted. They also may be ex- 
cluded from certain laymen’s positions either in the local church 
or in the highest denominational body. Generations of Ladies’ 
Aid Societies toiling early and late to meet church debts are 
recalled by the following comment of a woman from an Ohio 
town, who in answering the questionnaire said: ““We raise money 
and men spend it.” Both Miss Spencer and Miss Elizabeth Wil- 
son, who compiled her notes for publication following the 
former’s death, planned to enter the ministry. Miss Wilson has 
been ordained by the Methodist Episcopal Church.—Zion’s 
Herald. 

* * * 
LIGHT ON THE SITUATION IN JAPAN 
A. L. Warnshuis 


The Rey. Robert S. Spencer, missionary in Fukuoka, Japan, 
gives this vivid pen picture of the missionary and Christian 
situation in Japan to-day, showing the difficulties of the work 
and the sunshine that breaks out from behind the clouds: 

“Tf any one thinks that the missionary in Japan is no longer 
wanted, he ought to hear our Japanese colleagues plead for mere 
help. They were not asking for money; we bring them little of 
that these days. They ask for us, our personalities, our message. 
When something was said about withdrawing, a pastor of thirty- 
five years experience, Brother Sugihara, declared with teais in 
his eyes that he had never seen such open doors, especially in the 
educational world, and that to leave now would be striking a 
blow at the Japanese Church. ‘Give us more missionaries if 
you can—at least no less. The missionary has a unique con- 
tribution which we need.’ That was the drift of the thought. 

“T might cite two illustrations of these opportunities in my 
own experience. The faculty of the Government Girls’ High 
School at Saseho awarded Bibles to the honor students this year. 
Significant? The faculty of the Fukuoka Jo Gakko in an effort 
to minimize the entrance examination evil, announced that 
applicants whose parents would pledge that their children would 
take no other entrance examination provided they were ad- 
mitted to this school, would be taken first. It was expected 
that perhaps one half of the quota of seventy students would 
come that way, largely from Christian homes. There were 
eighty-five applicants, of good quality, one the daughter of a 
leading physician of the city. 

“When I had to send a letter to Loo Choo pastors about the 
financial situation, I asked a girl student to translate it for me. 
The next day, April 1, I found on my desk a little package 
marked in her handwriting ‘From an April Fool,’ and within five 
precious yen out of her little funds for the Loo Choan workers! 
Two weeks ago I cashed a money order from a Loo Choan woman 
in the United States—she hides her name—for enough to put a 
pastor in the Awase Church, which had had no resident pastor 
for over a year. 
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“Not alone has fine devotion been called forth from our 
Japanese brothers and sisters by our lack, but more and more we 
are driven to the more intensive spiritual ministry, rather than 
the administrative work of the past. And when our faces are 
set in that direction, we can not meet the calls put uponus. And 
the past few months I have repeatedly had to decline calls for 
spiritual work from sheer over-crowding of the schedule; a re- 
turn engagement to the Girls’ College; a Bible class in the Post 
Office; spiritual addresses at our big Haketa railroad station: 
another possible class at the First Bank; all are waiting. Ye are 
the salt of the earth—and as the Chinese girl explained it, salt 
makes people thirsty. In the long run our real job is being such 
excellent salty Christians that all about us will be thirsty for the 
Living Water.” 


* * * 


OUR NAVAL BUILDING PROGRAM 


The rather startling announcement has been made that . 


Congress is to be asked to sanction the largest naval building 
program ever proposed in this country, and perhaps in the 
world. In five years we are to build four new battleships at 
$60,000,000 each, twenty-six cruisers at $15,000,000 each, three 
airplane carriers, five fleet submarines and eighteen destroyer 
leaders. 

We have the money; we can do this if we wish, but is it wise? 
In a strong editorial, the Baltimore Sun says ‘‘no”’ emphatically. 

Your Commission asks readers of the Christian Leader to 
give this matter serious thought. 

Why is there such eagerness to build the most powerful 
navy afloat? Is such a program consistent with our pacific 
protestations and with President Coolidge’s Omaha speech of 
two years ago in which he declared, “It is our purpose in our 
intercourse with foreign powers to rely not upon the strength of 
our fleet and our armies?” 

What would be its effect upon other nations? Would it 
not arouse more distrust and fear toward us, and would it not 
stimulate other nations to enlarge their naval programs and 
thus precipitate that competition in armaments which we profess 
to deplore? Says the Baltimore Sun: ‘There is no nation on this 
earth, however rich and powerful, that can afford to assume the 
responsibility for stimulating a new armament race.” 

While the great mass of our people undoubtedly are animated 
with sentiments of good will toward all peoples, as is true of our 
most noted citizen, Charles Lindbergh, yet is there not danger 
that certain groups, well intentioned beyond question, are 
forcing us along the path of militarism and seeking to make the 
United States the greatest military power? 

Is it not true that military prowess always has been and 
always willbe amenaceto peace? Are we willing that the United 
States should be caught in that trap? Is it not rather the part of 
the United States at present to accept the Briand proposal and to 
lead in the crusade for the judicial settlement of disputes, and 
will not the adoption of this program stultify our idealism, vitiate 
our purpose and nullify our efforts? 

The Geneva Conference on Disarmament failed. Great 
Britain responded by voluntarily curtailing her naval building 
program. The United States responds by proposing the most 
ambitious naval program ever conceived. 

Universalist readers, think this over carefully. Perhaps 
you will feel with us that in this proposal there is dynamite that 
threatens the peace and happiness of the world. At least you may 
agree that at the present time such an extravagant undertaking 
would be a colossal tactical blunder and put us in an unfortu- 
nate position before the world. 

If so, will you not write to your representatives in Congress 
and express your disapproval? 

Sincerely yours, 
Herbert EH. Benton, 
Frank D. Adams, 
Hal T. Kearns, 
Hazel I. Kirk, 
Walter Macpherson. 
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Understanding Our World 


WHY DOES HE GO TO CUBA? 


The President of the United States is to speak before the 
sixth Pan-American Conference at Havana on the coming Jan. 
16. The Secretary of State will also visit Havana at that time. 


The delegation of the United States to the conference is headed . 


by Mr. Kelloge’s predecessor in the Department of State, Charles 
Evans Hughes. Why are these things done, and especially why 
does the President so signalize to the country and the world 
the importance which is attached by the United States to this 
meeting of deputations from the various countries of the two 
Americas? Here is one answer to these questions: 

The agenda for the conference contains a long list of topics 
which will come before the delegates and there are no matters 
of a political nature in the list. But the fifth conference in 1923 
created a commission of jurists to perform certain functions. 
That commission last April, at a meeting in Rio Janeiro, con- 


’ sidered several propositions of a political nature which were 


offered, and, while deciding not to act on them, reported its in- 
tention to submit some of them to the Havana conference. 
One of those was offered by the Dominican Republic and Mexico. 
It reads as follows: 


No state may in the future directly or indirectly, 
nor by reason of any motive, occupy, even temporarily, 
any portion of the territory of any other state. The 
consent given to the occupying stete by the state oc- 
cupied will not legitimatize the occupation, and the 
occupant will be responsible for all occurrences resulting 
from the occupation, not only with respect to the state 
occupied but to third parties as well. 


What a lot of dynamite is packed into that paragraph! 
What about the brief occupation of Vera Cruz by the armed 
forces of the United States? What about the present situation 
in Nicaragua? What about the story of the past few years in 
both Haiti and the Dominican Republic? Is it possible that 
the language of the proposition could be applied even to the 
Platt amendment which controls our relations with Cuba? 

Here is another answer to the guestions alluded to above: 

The commission of jurists at Rio Janeiro also intimated 
their intention to report to the Havana conference this proposi- 
tion: 

In the event of a serious question which endangers 

the peace of nations (signatory to this treaty), any one of 

the parties to the question can have recourse to the 

governing board of the Pan-American Union, which 

shall thereupon exercise the functions of a council of 
conciliation. 

Are there not a good many matters which might be inter- 
preted as endangering the peace which under such a provision 
might be submitted thus to a council of conciliation? In many 
of these cases there would be on the one side a huge nation and 
on the other a small and weak nation, the United States and 
some one of the Latin-American republics, Panama and the 
United States for example, or Nicaragua and the United States. 
The proposition contemplates further that during the time the 
board might be considering the question at issue there would 
be no direct communications between the two countries in- 
volved in the difficulty. 

There are a good many other items in the long account, 
which explains very clearly why it is that the United States is 
making such extraordinary exertions to impress all Latin-Amer- 
ica with our good will towards the junior republics of the two 
continents. They suspect us. There is no denying the fact. 
There is a treaty pending between the United States and Panama 
in which we have taken what amounts to a take-it-or-leave-it-at- 
titude, and Panama has not yet ratified that treaty. There is an 
election to be held soon in Nicaragua, and the present Adminis- 
tration was severely criticized for the course it pursued in the 
Diaz-Sacasa contest. We have important differences with 


Mexico avd the new Ambassador, Dwight Morrow, is a mem- 
ber of the Havana delegation. All or almost all Latin-America 
is apprehensive of the huge power at the north. They do suspect 
us. They charge us with “imperialism.’’? They infer our in- 
tention is to march southwards. 

The results of the earlier Pan-American conferences were 
chiefly in three fields, economics, commerce, humanitarian 
reform. The vital question which underlies all others to come 
forward at Havana is that of the making over of the form of the 
conferences. Shall these meetings take more definitely a political 
form? Shall the conferences undertake to settle questions of a 
political nature which may arise between the several signatory 
countries, which means, primarily, between the United States 
and the countries of Central America, South America, and the 
islands of the Caribbean? Moreover, we havea certain amount 
of prestige to regain. The failure to adjust the Tacna-Arica 
dispute did not enbance our standing in Latin-America.—Boston 
Herald. 


* * 


THE NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


A long period of speculation over the appointment of a 
new Governor-General for the Philippines came to an end 
Dee. 15, when it was announced that the Senate had confirmed 
President Coolidge’s appointment of Colonel Henry L. Stimson. 

Suggestions to the President have been numerous since the 
death of former Governor-General Leonard Wood, but the Presi- 
dent has quite definitely let it be known that he was in favor of 
the policy pursued by General Wood and that the new Governor- 
General would be a man who would carry on the principles of 
economic development and an unhampered executive which 
were developed by General Wood under the Jones Act. 

The approval and support of the new Governor-General, 
voiced by the two Filipino political leaders, Senators Quezon 
and Osmena, who are now in this country, is a most encourag- 
ing sign. It is privately reported that Filipino leaders feel that 
Colonel Stimson’s conception of the office of Governor-General 
offers opportunity for closer co-operation between the Executive 
and the Legislature, as well as for greater economic development 
of the Islands, in spite of the fact that he was a close friend of 
General Wood, and a supporter of his policies. 

Colonel Stimson visited the Islands in the summer of 1926. 
In an article which appeared in Foreign Affairs for April, 1927, 
he has recorded his observations made on that trip and outlined 
a policy which he feels they dictate. A brief quotation from that 
article is most pertinent at this time. Under the heading of 
“future Policy,’’ he writes: 


“The first and principal step would be the public 
avowal of a stable American policy towards the Islands, 
even of the most general character. This, of course, is 
not easy, because it depends finally upon the cultivation 
of an intelligent public opinion in America and can not 
be accomplished by any single statutory enactment. 
The road to it would be by the abandonment of all 
planks for ‘prompt Philippine independence’ in party 
platforms; by repeated manifestations of a consistent 
policy on the part of our executives and our Congresses 
of both parties backed up by similar consistent expres- 
sions of opinion by our press and other leaders of 
opinion.” 

Foreign Policy Association Bulletin. 
* * 


REOPEN NEGOTIATIONS 


The most impressive appeal yet made for the continuation 
of negotiations for the United States’ adherence to the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice was that sent to Presi- 
dent ‘Goolidge, December 12, signed by more than 400 promi- 
nent men and women of all shades of public opinion from every 
State in the Union. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


ANOTHER NEW YORK FRIEND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There came into my home a blue-eyed, freckled-faced boy 
in his early teens. In his arms he proudly carried a large puppy 
with flopping ears, big feet and the friendliest of faces, a sort of 
blend of the fifty-seven varieties of ancestor, or, to be a bit more 
intellectually respectable, his family crest might have borne the 
inscription EH pluribus unum. Recently I noticed that a dog of 
that breed took the prize for intelligence at a dog show. 

“What do you call him, Robert?” I asked after he had told 
me where he got him and all his fine points, which were a re- 
markable number for having possessed him only a half day. 

Now in Robert’s home Gaelic is liberally mixed with Eng- 
lish, and I was not surprised when he said, “‘Bruce,”’ but he added 
quickly, ‘Bruce Roosevelt.” 

“Bruce Roosevelt, that’s quite a name! Why did you name 
your dog Bruce Roosevelt?” 

“Well, you see Bruce was the greatest man in Scotland and 
Roosevelt believed in a square deal for every man!’ 

Later I asked him about Robert Burns. ‘Oh, Ma says he 
was smart enough but he wasn’t good.” : 

Every age has its slavery of some idea or condition dragging 
slowly on toa climax. Sins of sex shadow memories, echo and 
distort music, art and literature and invade the home. 

Just as Lincoln freed the slaves but left service, so in time 
there will rise up some one who will replace the triangle with “a 
square deal’’ for every one, and Ma can say to her blue-eyed son 
of any and all public heroes, “He was smart and good.” Mean- 
while thank God for ‘Bruce Roosevelt.” 

Nellie M. Campbell. 


* * 


GOD AND DISASTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Disasters from natural causes bring distress of mind to those 
who believe in a good God. The Vermont disaster is an instance. 
Believers are puzzled that a good God should allow such disas- 
ters or should have created an order in which such disasters could 
occur. Some of the puzzled declare God sends disasters to pun- 
ish the wicked for their sins. This was done in Vermont after 
the devastating flood, and a contributor to the “‘Reactions”’ of 
Nov. 19 calls such an explanation “childish ideas of God.” In- 
stead the contributor ofiers first an alibi for God. Natural law, 
not God, caused the disaster. But ina later paragraph the con- 
tributor declares ‘“Natural law is God’s plan, His way of work- 
ing out the aflairs of the universe.” 

If God develops a universe according to a plan which in- 
volves the killing of millions of human beings before the plan is 
carried through, how can we logically and consistently acquit 
God of responsibility for the loss of life? For the life of me I 
can not see any difference between a philosophy which explains 
natural disasters as a specific method of punishing the wicked in 
a given locality for their sins, and a philosophy which declares 
that all the hardships and struggles which the human race 
endures, including numerous hard knocks furnished by Natural 
Law, are purposely in the existing order to make the human race 
wiser, stronger and nobler. The latter philosophy has been 
popular since Natural Law became the vogue. Contributor has 
adopted it and a sermon in Nov. 26 Leader on “Catastrophes and 
Our Thought of God” emphasizes this philosophy. According 
to this Natural Law philosophy millions of human beings have 
been sacrificed in the course of human progress and millions more 
are likely to be sacrificed for innocently violating natural laws 
of which the race knew nothing in order that research might be 
undertaken which would show future generations how to avoid 
becoming innocent violators of those same laws. 

What a beneficent scheme for a loving God! And where is 
the difference between the two philosophies? Both involve killing 
human beings for violation of law, of moral laws in one instance, 


of physical laws in the other. Perhaps the innocent who are 
sacrificed in both cases may be able to detect the difference. 

What do we know about the purposes of God in creation, 
anyway? Where is there positive proof in nature that God is 
good? Nature presents as much evidence of maleficence as of 
beneficence. The God revealed by Natural Law is no more of a 
loving Being than a being “who delights in manifold activity of 
allsorts. . . . He likes to see many living creatures and he likes 
to see them fight. He likes the sight of suffering as well of joy, 
because both mean variety of action.” 

Men assume there is a good purpose in creation because they 
believe in a God who is good and loving. But where is the proof? 

Skeptic. 


te ders 


UNIVERSALIST ECONOMICS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I know that you recall my criticism of Dr. K— many years 
ago. K— was carried away with the doctrines of Karl Marx, 
the founder of socialism. As I read those doctrines from the 
theological side or view point, I see in them the embodiment of 
the old orthodox theology in the domain of economics. Hence 
the occasion of my criticism. This fact and my recollection were 
brought to mind by reading two of a series of articles in the 
Saturday Evening Post by Garet Garrett, Dec. 10 and 17. They 
are entitled ““The American Book of Wonder.”’ The author shows 
how hard it is for Europeans with their economic theories all 
tinged with the theories voiced by Marx to understand the 
prosperity of the United States, which is dominated by the 
economic principles of Dr. Walker, or at least first formulated by 
him. Marx taught the inevitable conflict of labor and capital, 
of wages and profit. No possibility of increasing wages save at 
the expense of profits or of increasing profits save at the expense 
of the earnings of the toilers. This embodied the old Orthodox 
theology in economics. Dr. Walker enunciated for the first 
time the great truth that profits and wages are not antagonists, 
but that both are measured and determined by the productivity 
of labor. If labor produces double what it used to wages and 
profits are both greatly increased and neither at the expense of the 
other. Here is the economic basis of the natural and wise co-op- 
eration of labor and capital. This is an economic application 
of the doctrine of the brotherhood of man and thus the natural 
identity of human interests. 

Garrett in his first article Dec. 10 calls attention to the con- 
trast between the economic theories which have dominated 
industry in large measure until this day, and calls attention to 
the principle as enunciated by Walker. In his second article 
he traces the application of Walker’s principles in a number 
of American industries, not at once but gradually in the course 
of the last fifty years. Hence the great elevation of the social 
and economic style of living or the general welfare of the toilers 
and the coterminous enormous growth of profits in industry, 
each taking its share of the increased productivity of laobr. Co- 
operation, friendship, lessening strikes and friendly co-operation 
taking the place of suspicion and hate. We have an illustration 
of this principle in the experience of Golden Rule Nash. Garrett 
points out the application of the same principle in the American 
clothing industry as a whole. and in other industries. Read the 
articles and back of the old economic life and principles of Europe 
and America see the material application of the old theology, and 
back of the growing and enlarging experience of America see the 
truth and value of the principle enunciated by Walker, the ap- 
plication in the broad avenues of industry of the principles of 
co-operation, of mutual interest of labor and capital. 

I hope you are not too busy to read these illuminating articles 
of Garrett and to read in the story an illustration of the value of 
Universalist principles and theology in the broad and broadening 
fields of American industry. You will see what Mr. Maurer does 
not as yet see, that the trouble in the American and English coal 
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industry is that neither capital nor labor has as yet learned or 
found a way of friendly co-operation. There is no way of em- 
ploying constantly more than one-half the present number of 
miners. But I have made this letter too long. Read and profit 
by the articles. 

L.G. Powers. 


* * 


CONNECTICUT, GOD BLESS HER TOO 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Words of friendly interest in the issues of the Hartford 
Convention and the expression of appreciation over the outcome 
have been so general as to make fitting a brief word of acknowl- 
edgment. 

On more than one issue the feeling was tense and nervous 
concern was felt lest the tension break in factional bitterness. 
The fact that friends from near and from far, at the close of the 
sessions, left for their homes feeling a renewed confidence in our 
Zion, and even a touch of pride in the accomplishments was most 
gratifying. Such is not without satisfaction to Hartford and to 
Connecticut as we view the occasion in retrospect. 

In this connection, it is pleasant to recall that so many visited 
the grave of Elhanan Winchester—pioneer Universalist preacher 
—in the historic burying ground adjoining Center Church. The 
place is marked by a stone set there several years ago by the 
direction of the Universalist General Convention. It will be re- 
called that it was Winchester who ordained the young man, 
Hosea Ballou, to the work of the Universalist ministry at the 
Convention session of 1794. 

Later, through intermarriage, both the Ballou and the Whit- 
temore families were to be prominently identified with the cause 
at Norwich. Indeed, in an earlier day, John Murray preached 
numerous times at Norwich before he reached Boston or Glouces- 
ter, and his life-long orthodox friend, the Rev. John Tyler, was 
rector of Christ Episcopal Church for over fifty years. 

Connecticut has borne some testimony to Universalism from 
the earliest days. 

On so important a matter as the recruiting of the ministry 
Connecticut—though there are now less than a dozen parishes— 
has contributed some eighteen men to our ministry. The list— 
named off hand—includes E. C. Bolles and several others hardly 
less prominent. 

Connecticut has never boasted the numbers nor claimed the 
prominence habitually accorded our honored neighbor, Massa- 
chusetts, in Universalist Conventions, but if values be estimated 
proportionately, the comparatively small numbers of the “Nut- 
meg State” have rendered a service and made a showing that is 


not without credit. 
A. N. Foster. 


* * 
NOTHING CAN SEPARATE US 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I had intended presenting my solution of the problem pro- 
pounded by Miss Bowen, but I find the Rev. R. F. Johonnot 
has forestalled me. I could hardly state my belief more clearly 
than he has done. However, I should like to enlarge a little on 
his fifth paragraph. 

In my more than sixty years as a Christian, or under Chris- 
tian influences, I have naturally seen much suffering and have 
experienced personal losses and bereavements, but in none of 
them have I seen the hand of God. I do not admit that God 
either ordains or permits (in the sense of being willing that they 
should be inflicted) these hardships. Those that are not attribut- 
able to our own ignorance or foolishness or sinfulness, or the 
actions of other individuals, are the effects of the laws of nature, 
which are immutable and ruthless. These laws, however, are 
not directed against us. We are subject to them from the fact 
that we are part of nature. But this applies to our bodies only 
and to their maintenance in our environment. It has nothing to 
do with our real selves. 

And here, it seems to me, is the key to the problem. If we 
could stand a long way off and see this little part of our life as a 


mere incident in the unending life of the soul, we might gain 
some inkling of its relative importance. We might see a thousand 
human beings overwhelmed by a cataclysm of nature and in the 
same twenty-four hours see a like number, on a somewhat larger 
area, claimed by the grim reaper through so-called natural 
causes. At that distance, there would appear no difference be- 
tween the two occurrences. We might, if our,eyes.were opened, 
see that this body, which we inhabit for this little space of time, 
is merely a convenient means of contact with our neighbor and 
our environment, and not an integral part of ourselves. Since 
it has been assigned to us for the duration of our stay here, we 
are to use it as a gift of God. But while my body is subject to 
these earthly laws, am not. Except by my will, the vicissitudes 
of this life can have no effect whatever on me. Nothing external 
can touch me. J am, under God, absolute master of my fate. 

How, then, can I think that any of these “‘sufferings” and 
“hardships” are directed at me? They are only unpleasant or 
uncomfortable incidents which I have not yet learned how to 
avoid. Death, apparently, is inescapable. But for me it has no 
terrors, and my feeling in regard to such of my friends or dear 
ones who pass over is that they are not lost, but gone before: 

Why, then, should these things cause us, who can, as yet, 
see so very, very darkly, to doubt the all-embracing love of our 
Father, to whom all things are known? 

Then let us say, in St. Paul’s glorious words: “‘For I am per- 
suaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God.” 


Louis M. Fanning. 
* * 


AN IMPORTANT MATTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Among the resolutions or recommendations passed at the 
recent session of the General Convention none was more im- 
portant than that one requesting the Official Board to appoint 
a committee to study the subject of birth control and report at 
the next session of the Convention. Whatever we, any of us, 
may think about it, no one can deny that it would profoundly 
affect the moral and spiritual welfare of the family, and through 
the family affect the life of the community and our natior.al life 
aswell. Our church should bein a position to lead thought on all 
that relates to the moral welfare of mankind. It is to be re- 
gretted that such a committee was not called for four years ago— 
or at least two years ago, and be ready to report now. 

Those who believe that all life is given by God, the great 
life source, naturally think that to refuse the gift of life is a sacri- 
lege unworthy of consideration. Taking, however, a broader 
outlook we shall see that a child life is given without discrimina- 
tion as to the moral capability of guiding such a life, without 
financial capability of supporting such life and without physical 
health to give a strong body for such child life to use in its con- 
tact with the world. It will soon be seen that life is given in 
response to a fixed law, to those who comply with the law life 
is given. It would seem, therefore, that discrimination should 
be made somewhere by some one for the protection of society. 

There is a whole catalogue of evils growing out of the present 
course, which should be eliminated if possible. Birth control 
may be the first step leading up to a realization of the sacredness 
of the procreative faculties and their use only for the one purpose, 
and then consideration as to the moral and financial ability of 
the individuals to take proper care of a child. 

In time mankind will learn how to bring the kingdom of God, 
or kingdom of heaven, into the here and now. As the great 
Nazarene said, the kingdom is here in your midst, you need 
not go yonder, but here and now overcome the evils you can 
step by step, until the ultimate is reached. 

Every minister of the Universalist Church should give 
consideration to this subject and be in a position to advise those 
who may need intelligent opinion. 

Ella E. Bartlett. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


As science advances the world becomes more and more interpretable as the working out of a Divine Thought.——Prof. J. Arthur Thomson. 


The War on Modern Science 
By Maynard Shipley. (Knopf and Co.) 

The author, who is president of the 
Science League of America, has written 
this survey of the nation-wide attempt of 
the fundamentalist to bar the teaching 
of evolution from all educational in- 
stitutions supported in whole or in part 
by public funds, in order to supply au- 
thentic information to the public in re- 
gard to this movement. 

Jn his introductory chapters he traces 
the growth of the movement, describes 
the methods by which the fundamentalists 
attempt to attain their results, discusses 
the issues involved, sketches the back- 
ground of fundamentalism in general, 
and tells of the more important of the 
organizations which compose what he 
styles the army of reaction. Continuing, 
the book deals in considerable detail with 
the situation as it has developed in each 
of the states of the Union, dealing with 
legislative action which has been taken in 
some states, attempts at similar action in 
other states and the possibilities of future 
suecess in those states in which no or- 
ganized efforts have as yet been made. 
The concluding chapter discusses the 
means by which this reactionary move- 
ment can be combated. An appendix 
contains speeches delivered before mass 
meetings of the Science League by Luther 
Burbank, David Starr Jordan and William 
E. Ritter, president of Science Service, 
Washington, D. C., and also three of the 
prize winning essays on ‘Why evolution 
should be taught in the public schools.”’ 

Mr. Shipley’s account consists largely of 
extracts from newspapers, books, speeches 
and actions in convention dealing with the 
question of teaching evolution, and of his 
own remarks and conclusions in regard to 
their interpretation and significance. He 
constantly emphasizes the conclusion that 
the real danger in the situationis a tendency 
toward the backward step of union of 
church and state, toward the establish- 
ment by a reactionary and scientifically 
unintelligent minority of a theocracy 
which aims toward the stifling of scientific 
research which has meant so much to 
mankind. His introduction closes with the 
statement that ‘‘a brief survey of the 
sinister and reactionary forces now being 
organized in this country for the purpose 
of establishing a virtual union of Church 
and State (to the detriment of science) 
may serve to show that o e need not be 
an alarmist to recognize that a turning- 
point in the history of the United States 
has been reached, and that the forces of 
progress are face to face with a grave peril 
to our modern civilization.’ 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


To any reader interested in the present 
status of this movement, Mr. Shipley’s 
book will serve as an invaluable source of 
reference. It is to be hoped that it may 
receive a circulation sufficiently wide to 
help to awaken to action the forces which 
should ke organizing to combat the spread 
of this propaganda looking toward legis- 
lative restrictions on freedom of teaching. 

Ne Jen 
* * 
Benjamin Franklin: The First Civil- 
ized American 
By Philip Russell. (Brentano.) 

Mr. Russell, well equipped with the 
fowling-piece of the new psychology, went 
gunning for “the inner Franklin.” Ar- 
rived at the hunting ground, he confesses 
he found no such bird. On his expedition, 
however, he caught sight of the suppressed 
Franklin. Setting out to bring down bis 
prey, he discovered his weapon to be cum- 
bersome. He wisely laid it down, lured the 
timid creeture from his hiding-place, 
brought him home in his bare hands and 
imprisoned him for the public sport in 
the rapidly growing zoological garden of 
the New Biography. Alluding to its un- 
precedented growth, Mr. Russell says: 
“The twentieth century will, perhaps, be 
alluded to by future historians as the era 
in which all the... remote spaces of 
the earth having been explored . . . men 
sickened of externalities and began to 
explore themselves.” The particular cage 
in the garden, for which Mr. Russell has 
now made himself responsible, has be- 
come already popular. Before the volume 
reached the reviewer five editions had al- 
ready been struck off and, in spite ot this 
review, there will be more. 

Mr. Russell has an uncommonly lucid, 
engaging, vigorous style. He knows his 
historical background and, though he 
leaves it out of his sentences, it shines 
luminously behind his style. It seems a 
pity, therefore, that he did not endeavor 
to write a more enduring book than this, 
painting the entire Franklin, emerging 
from his background, changing it by a 
hair, more often perhaps reposing in it. 
Instead he has laid the emphasis on what 
has hitherto been thought unworthy of 
the public eye. This suppressed material 
is what the nineteenth century wovld 
have called sensual and whet we seem now 
to be calling amorous. Franklin there- 
fore appears in the book chiefly as a dal- 
lier on the primrose path, largely by his 
dalliance earning the proud title of ““The 
First Civilized American.” He certainly 
found himself thoroughly at home in the 
France of the falling monarchy. Democrat 
to the marrow, he enjoyed the French 
democracy of morals. It is with this aspect 
of freedom that Mr. Russell largely deals. 


His hero meanders before us as the amiable 
friend of men, monarchs and women, par- 
ticularly of women. He lays aside the 
maxims of Poor Richard—as the author 
keenly points out—as soon as his financial 
condition is no longer inneed of them, and 
radiates good humor everywhere. Mayor 
Thompson would have been scand lized by 
the ease with which he yielded America’s 
case to Britain, but he would heve envied 
him the ease with which he lured ducats 
out of the leaky French treesury in the 
intervals between chess and his flirtations. 
Yet when one closes the kook—captivat- 
ingly written, notwithstanding an oc- 
casional jazz shriek in the style—one 
remembers that it must have been the 
uncivilized Americans that made the 
country this civilized gentleman so loyally 
saved, disporting himself so royally mean- 
while. ? 
A.W.V. 
* * 
The American Race Problem 

By E. B. Reuter, University of Iowa. 

(Crowell Publishing Company.) 

If I were asked to write a subtitle for 
this fascinating book, “The American 
Race Problem,’ it would be, “A source 
book for complacent Americans.’ For no 
American can read this compelling book 
without being jarred out of a certain de- 
gree of self-complacency and smugness, 
of which the great majority of middle- 
class Americans are guilty. Positive prej- 
udice may exist at both ends of our social 
scale, because conscious self-interest is at 
work in both these quarters. The peril 
for America’s future lies in a complacent 
ignorance of which the vast majority of 
us are guilty. Dr. Reuter has set himself 
resolutely in his book to uproot this 
ignorance and set us to reading past and 
present tendencies in American history in 
order that we may deal intelligently with 
the future. 

The thinking of multitudes of Americans 
is based on the assumption that we are as 
a people Anglo-Saxon or at least Nordic. 
Certainly our political institutions run 
back to ‘Nordic’ backgrounds. Cer- 
tainly millions of our people are conditioned 
in their thinking in matters social and 
religious as well as political by Anglo- 
Saxon traditions. But it is equally cer- 
tain that other millions of our people have 
deep-rooted Mediterranean and Asiatic 
rhythms in their consciousness. And a 
careful perusal of this volume will compel 
us to understand that at least ten millions. 
of Americans have beating in their blood a 
rhythm of African jungle consciousness.. 
Nothing is clearer to thinking people than. 
the fact that to our individual conscious- 
ness must be added ancestral and racial 

(Continued on page 61) 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHILDREN’S RALLY 


From the Joint Committee on Women’s 
Church and Missionary Federations comes 
the following letter: 

“One of the items in the Standard for 
local women’s interdenominational groups 
is a ‘Children’s Rally held annually.’ 
It was realized that definite suggestions 
along this line should be available. The 
enclosed, has, therefore, been prepared 
by a committee of those engaged in chil- 
dren’s work. The Joint Committee on 
Women’s Church and Missionary Federa- 
tions se: ds it to you with the request that 
it be passed on to the secretary for junior 
work.” 

The suggestions are splendid. There is 
a page devoted to “How to go about 
with preparations for the Children’s 
Rally,” and Exhibits A, B, and C, which 
are program outlines from which you may 
choose what is most desirable for your 
particular group. 

Copies of the suggestions are available 
upon request at 176 Newbury St. 


* * 


THANKS FROM SUNBURST 


Again, the undersigned express many 
thanks for all their Christmas remem- 
brances from churches, Sunday schools, 
Clara Barton Guilds, clubs and people 
everywhere. When we have drawn a New 
Year’s breath, individual thanks will be 
written as far as possible. But now and 
always, we wish to express them in print 
for all to read. 

Hannah Jewett Powell, 
Ruth G. Downing. 
* * 
CHRISTMAS AT INMAN’S CHAPEL 
1927 


A complete report of the Christmas at 
Inman’s Chapel is given in the January 
Bulletin and following is just a paragraph 
or two from Miss Powell’s report: 

Preparation for the Christmas services 
were begun the last week in November 
and continued up to the 18th of December. 

December 18—Sunday. 

“He setteth the solitary in families.’’ 
Psa. 68 : 6. 

11 a. m. Record Sunday school with 
ninety-six present. 


7 p. m. Family service. Pitch dark 


night. Sixty people sitting in families, 
like a scene from the patriarchs. Two 
families of nine and eight apiece. One 


man, Ed Inman, who has put in his offer- 
ing envelope every Sunday this year. 
There was special music by a grown up 
choir and a sermon from the text above. 

December 24, 1. p m. 

“The place is too strait for me, give place 
to me that T may dwell.” Tsa. 49 : 20. 

Many times a year now is the “strait- 
ness” of the first clause fulfilled, with 
our growing community interest and 


service. The prayer of the second clause 
can only be answered by a generous gift 
to help build a proper and adequate 
working addition. For ‘Hearken ye 
people’—three hundred people in and 
around a building which comfortably seats 
only one hundred and twenty-five; stove 
smoking in the yard to make more space; 
down at Friendly House the seventy eager 
children of the program waiting. As they 
file up the hill in costume and we look as 
they come, our hearts swell, as we say in- 
side, “Qut of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings thou hast perfected praise.” A 
beautiful and reverent program brightened 
by the merry fun of the Yankee Doodle 
Boys. More specifically, after the prayer 
by our own Holden Warren, scripture by 


Anniversary 


The 100th anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the Church of Our Father, Paw- 
tucket, R. I., was celebrated Sunday, 
Dec. 11. 

At the service at 11 o’clock the preacher 
was Rev. Julian 8. Cutler of Orange, Mass., 
who for seventeen years was the pastor of 
this church, leaving a year ago. His 
subject was, “The Next Step Forward.” 

The program for the evening because of 
inclement weather had to be somewhat 
changed, as several who were on the 
program could not attend. 

The scripture lesson was read by Rey. 
Charles P. Hall, pastor of the Valley Falls 
church, and former president of the Rhode 
Island Universalist Convention, and the 
prayer was offered by Rev. William Cou- 
den, pastor of the First Universalist 
Church of Providence. After the response 
by the choir Mrs. Herbert G. Beede gave a 
brief historical sketch of Universalism in 
Pawtucket. She said in part: 

“The First Universalist Society was or- 
ganized in June, 1827. Thecharter, granted 
at the June session of the General Court, is 
headed: ‘An act to incorporate certain 
persons by the name of the First Uni- 
versalist Society in the town of North 
Providence.’ 

“Ephraim Miller, grandfather of Mrs. 
Olive Ormsbee, was chairman of the com- 
mittee. Stephen Jenks, Jr., a generous 
supporter of the society, gave a 101 feet 
frontage on High Street, near Exchange 
(where the brick schoolhouse now stands), 
for the First Universalist Church. 

“Here the first church building was 
erected. This church was burned and 
another was built on the site of the present 
High Street schoolhouse. This church 
was sold to the Baptists, and another 
building, which is now the G. A. R. Hall, 
on Exchange Street, was built. 

“After a few years this building was sold 
and a new and more pretentious edifice 


our Holiness neighbor, was the lovely 
tableau of the First Christmas Night, by 
the ‘‘mites,” followed by song. The play- 
let, ‘‘When the Star Shone,’” by the 
primaries and juniors. Later all these 
children had to be lifted out of the window, 
so tightly was the crowd packed in. The 
old Christmas songs by all. 

Santa came prancing up the hill. Then 
gifts galore. Candy for all. All over but 
taps at 3.30. 

* * 

From the Central Committee on the 
United Study of Foreign Missions we have 
received a leaflet telling us that next year 
we are to study “Friends of Africa,” 
and the author is well known—Jean Ken- 
yon Mackenzie. The Junior book is 
“Camp Fires in the Congo,” by Mrs. 
John M. Springer, and for the beginners 
we are to have “David and Susi’”’ (Black 
and White), by Lucy W. Peabody. 


at Pawtucket 


was built on High Street, where this church 
now stands. This building with its tall 
spire was dedicated in January, 1868, and 
was burned Sunday night, Feb. 20, 1910. 
As many of us remember, the beautiful 
spire was wrapped in flames which shot 
rapidly upward. This present church 
was built in 191]. 

“The following named ministers have 
served the society since its organization 
in 1827: Rey. Stephen Cutler, Rev. Jacob 
Frieze, Rev. John N. Parker, Rev. John 
Barry, Rev. Calvin Damon, Rev. Alex- 
ander Abbott, Rev. John Campbell, 
Rev. Massena Goodrich, Rev. J. H. Farns- 
worth, Rev. H. A. Philbrook, Rev. J. W. 
Keyes, Rev. C. W. Tomlinson, Rev. F. W. 
Hamilton, Rev. E. L. Houghton, Rev. 
E. M. Barney, Rev. Julian S. Cutler. 

Following the reading of the historical 
sketch Rev. Julian S. Cutler, and Rev. 
Edward M. Barney of Lynn, former 
ministers, spoke in a happy reminiscent 
vein, and letters were read from Rev. 
Frederick W. Hamilton, D. D., of Boston, 
and Rey. Edward L. Houghton of Win- 
chester, N. H., also former ministers of 
the church. 

The greetings of the Rhode Island Uni- 
versalist Convention were given by the 
president, Rev. Arthur M. Soule of Har- 
risville, while similar greetings were given 
by Mr. Wm. C. Gray of Fall River, Mass., 
the president of the Channing Conference 
of Unitarian Churches, and by Rey. 
Hugh Penney of Providence, the secretary 
of the Rhode Island Association of Con- 
gregational Churches. 

The sermon of the evening was given by 
Rev. Vincent E. Tomlinson, S. T. D., 
Worcester, Mass., who was at his best, 
giving an in'eres.ing and thought inspiring 
message. 

The service concluded with a congrega- 
tional hymn and the benediction by the 
pastor, Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
Jen. 15-21. Norwell, Mass.; Head- 
quarters. 


Miss Slaughter: 

Jan. 15-21. Newtonville, Mass.; Head- 
quarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 
Jan. 15-21. 

quarters. 


Plymouth, Mass.; Head- 


* * 


WATERTOWN AND FRAMINGHAM 
ARE KIND ENOUGH 


On Dec. 8, we announced that one of 
our schools needed fifty copies of ““The 
Book of Song and Service” by Dr. Edward 
A. Horton, and asked some of our friends 
to be kind enough to donate their books 
from their store-rooms. Watertown, New 
York, bas contributed thirty copies and 
Framingham, Mass., has contributed thir- 
ty. A fine proceeding for everybody con- 
cerned. We are thankful and so is the 
recipient school. 

* * 


MR. MERRITT LIKES THE SLOGANS 


A word of encouragement from a leader 
outside of our own denomination is al- 
Ways encouraging. Here is a paragraph 
from Mr. Arthur H. Merritt, superintend- 
ent of the great Pilgrim school at Dor- 
chester and a lecturer of national reputa- 
tion: 

“T certainly appreciate your courtesy 
in sending me the set of slogans, and I 
have just about worn out the set each year 
in showing them at conference and speak- 
ing about them to various groups I have 
addressed. I think that it is one of the 
finest pieces of work your office puts out, 
and that it must do a tremendous ameunt 
of good.” 

* * 
PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S ESTIMATE 
OF RELIGION 


Our government rests upon religion. 
It is from that source that we derive our 
reverence for truth and justice, for equality 
and liberty, and for the rights of man- 
kind. Unless the people believe in these 
principles they can not believe in our 
government. There are only two main 
theories of government in the world. 
One rests on rig teousness, the other rests 
on force. One appeals to reason, the 
other appeals to the sword. One is exem- 
plified in a republic, the other is repre- 
sented by a despotism. 

The government of a country never gets 
ahead of the religion of a country. There 
is no way by which we can substitute the 
authority of law for the virtue of man. 
Of course we can help to restrain the 
vicious and furnish a fair degree of se- 
curity and protection by legislation and 
police control, but the real reforms which 
society in these days is seeking will come 


a 


“UNCLE HEZEKIAH HARBINGER’”’ 


This is a picture of a good man who 
lived in a rural community in Maine. It 
is said of him that he was everybody’s 
friend and that he was the wise counselor 
of any person who was in difficulty. The 
face fulfils the author’s ideal of Uncle 
Hezekiah Harbinger in ‘Seeing Straight 
in the Sunday School.’”’ The photograph 
has been reproduced by permission of the 
relatives. 


as a result of our religious convictions, or 
they will not come at all. Peace, justice, 
humanity, charity—these can not be 
legislated into being. They are the result 
of a Divine Grace. 

I have long felt a very deep interest 
in the work of the Sunday school Bible 
classes, because of the conviction that 
this sort of serious and continuous study 
is not only of the greatest spiritual and 
character-building value, but the means of 
familiarizing people with one of the splen- 
did monuments of all literature, the Bible. 

* * 


A FIRST-CLASS SUPERINTENDENT 


Mr. Carl C. Verrill, of Portland, Maine, 
has been an officer of the right kind, faith- 
ful, progressive, tactful, efficient. With 
his fine spirit of co-operation, he has given 
great comfort and encouragement to state 
and national leaders. Now he is to change 
his activities somewhat but, of course, 
maintains his interest. He writes: 

“At the annual meeting of the Church 
of the Messiah I declined re-election after 
serving fifteen years as superintendent of 
the church school and several years as 
assistant superintendent. It was with a 
great deal of satisfaction that in relin- 
quishing the office I knew that it would be 
well looked after by the new superintend- 


ent, Mr. Carlos §. Daniels. He is a 
bright young man who is very enthusiastic 
in church school work and his wife is a 
teacher in our school. 

“At three years of age I was entered on 
the Cradle Roll and I have belonged to the 
school at the Church of the Messiah ever 
since, over thirty-five years, and I will 
continue to go every Sunday with my wife 
and three boys. As moderator of the 
parish and in many other ways I will 
continue to devote every effort to the 
welfare of the church.” 

* * 


TRIAL OF “OLD MAN SLUMP” 


Lookout reports the trial of this charac- 
ter, so well known in Sunday school. He 
applied for admission to the Central 
Church, Wichita, Kans., and it was de- 
cided to admit him only if, after a fair 
trial, he was found worthy. 

“A regular jury was chosen, a prosecut- 
ing attorney and an attorney for the de- 
fense, and the superintendent of the 
school—P. Z. German, an attorney for 
the Federal Loan Bank—acted as judge. 

“It was the most lively trial ever staged 
in that Bible school, and after lengthy 
arguments pro and con, with the jury di- 
vided, the question was finally submitted 
to the whole school for decision, and by a 
unanimous rising vote it was decided not 
to admit the old man to membership in 
the school, and he was accordingly ban- 
ished. 

“Ray Tinder and Fred Hinkle, lawyers of 
Wichita, and both members of Central 
Bible School, acted as prosecuting attor- 
ney and attorney for the defense in this 
highly interesting trial.” 


* * 


A DEPARTURE IN MINNEAPOLIS 


The church school of the Church of the 
Redeemer is following a little diferent 
missionary—or rather, world friendship— 
program, from that suggested by the 
General Association. Perhaps you will 
be interested to know that we are taking a 
trip around the world, via the most ap- 
proved and up-to-date airplane built! We 
stopped for a brief visit at Unity Eouse, 
just before Thanksgiving, where we left a 
generous offering of food for more than 
sixty people! Then we took a long flight, 
and yesterday stopped at Syra, where our 
own Mr. and Mrs. George White are in 
charge. Mrs. Todd told a charming Christ- 
mas story that just fitted the whole theme 
of Christmas giving, and when the Golden 
Rulers are returned on the 18th, I am sure 
we are going to report a generous collec- 
tion. Then on to Japan in January or 
February. We are using a great outline 
map of the world and marking the course 


of our journeys; and yesterday we had a . 


dozen of Mrs. Hill’s wonderful posters 
on the Near East on display. 


ee 
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The General Convention Page 


THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL COM- 
MITTEE 


Frank D. Adams 


Indianapolis steps aside—and with a 
loyal graciousness hard to eaual. It was 
not easy to do, for the Convention had 
voted overwhelmingly to go to the Hoosier 
Capital in 1929. 

Washington emerges—more compelling- 
ly than ever. The Convention is going 
there in 1929, to behold the new National 
Memorial Church and rejoice in it. 

April first—no foolin’!—is the date 
set for beginning actual building opera- 
tions. On that date, maybe sooner, Dr. 
Perkins, pastor, preacher and persuader 
par excellence, ambassador of our faith in 
the world’s noblest Capital City, will 
turn the first spadeful of earth on the spot 
where our temple-shrine is to stand. 

Have you seen the place? If not, you 
have a joy in store. Think of Sixteenth 
Street, the famed Avenue of the Presi- 
dents, stretching wide, beautiful and 
straight as an arrow, almost due north of 
the White House. As soon as the alphabet 
will permit, this avenue is intersected by 
S Street, equally important as a transverse 
highway. At the northwest corner of 
this intersection is our situation. Search 
the city over and you will find none better. 
Splendid homes and imposing public 
edifices surround it. All the way up from 
the White House grounds you pass foreign 
legations and homes of notable men. 
And when you reach our property you are 
standing on a spot whch for decades to 
come will be in the very center of the 
finest culture and loveliness of Washing- 
ton. 

To make this a reality is our immediate 
task. We have been dreaming of it for 
six years. Now, at last, the hour of 
achievement is at hand. 

There has been much fretting at what 
seemed like needless delay. Even those 
most aware of the difficulties of the under- 
taking have found it hard to curb their 
impatience. 

But matters like this are not to be 
hurried. At first it was a vision in the 
hearts of a few of our people. Before it 
could even begin to be, that vision had 
to be imparted to many, many others. 
Then the means of getting the necessary 
funds had to be devised. Good as it was, 
this means was not wholly successful. 
Too many failed to share the thrill and 
proffer their aid. So the money thus ob- 
tained has had to. be supplemented—and 
this is the nub of our present story. 

Realizing some months ago that ex- 
traordinary effort would be called for, the 
Trustees of the General Convention in- 
structed Dr. Lowe to give his whole time 
and thought to the business of complet- 
ing the National Memorial Church Fund. 


Edited by Roger F. Etz 


Of necessity this has meant his practical 
retirement from the duties of General 
Superintendent. But only for the time 
being. 

Dr. Lowe has met with gratifying suc- 
cess. Through his efforts many of our 
churches and numerous loyal individuals 
have subscribed memorials. In this way 
thousands of dollars have been provided. 
And it serves to make the church more 
truly a memorial shrine than was con- 
templated even in the beginning. 

But that isn’t all. 

The apostolic method was to send out 
workers two by two. That precedent 
has been followed in this instance. At the 
last meeting of the Board of Trustees, 
Dr. Perkins was conscripted into service 
and sent out to 2id Dr. Lowe. His in- 
structions were to let nothing interfere 


_ with the business of completing the fund 


for the National Memorial Church, even 
to the extent of having supply preachers 
take his place on Sundays in Washington. 
Dr. Perkins will not let this happen often; 
but neither will he leave anything undone 
to carry out his instructions. 

Our people should know how much 
Dr. Perkins has contributed to this task, 
and how his personality has vitalized the 
whole enterprise. He gave up what is 
perhaps the leading church of our de- 
nomination to go into Washington and 
preach in a theater. At a time in his 
career when he might have claimed for 
himself some of the ease and comfort his 
long and able ministry had earned for 
him, he chose to leave his fine home at 
Lynn and the church he had nourished for 
a quarter of a century, to throw himself 
with all the ardor and abandon of youth 
into this arduous task. Many have said 
he was foolish. But wait for the sequel. 

It is not too much to say that the coming 
of Dr. Perkins to Washington actually 
convinced the Universalists of the Na- 
tional Capital thet the denomination 
meant business. The National Memorial 
Church was actually to be built! 

Backing up the labors of these two stal- 
warts is a special committee of ways and 
means, also named at the last Board 
meeting. This consists of Victor A. Friend, 
representing the Trustees, and Stanley 
Manning, of Maine, and Jennie Lois Ellis, 
of Pennsylvania, representing the Na- 
tional Council of Superintendents. Mr. 
Friend has worked out a scheme by which 
the very nails in the building will be 
sold individually as memorials if neces- 
sary. And he has never been associated 
with a failure yet. 

Now, to go back again to the beginning, 
that is why the Board determined to begin 
building operations by the first of next 
April. It was felt that the time had come 
to announce a definite date. 


But there is alot to do yet. To guaran- 
tee the needed amount in full, something 
like $150,000 must be secured. Practically 
all of this will come in the form of me- 
morials. Some large ones are still to be 
placed. But most of it will be realized 
through the sale of small memorials. 

This is the story of the National Me- 
morial Church, written down to date. 
Only one thing is needed to bring it to a 
speedy completion. That is more publicity 
and more contributions from those who 
have been waiting to be shown that the 
thing is not a castle in the air. 

And that is the whole reason for this 
story on this page of the Leader in this 
issue. 

Thank you for reading thus far. 
please go on to the end. 

The General Convention page has been 
instituted at the urgent request of liter- 
ally hundreds of our people. They feel 
that it will provide a medium through 
which the larger interests of our church 
can be brought home to our constituency 
in a manner not otherwise possible. 

Are they right? Your reactions during 
the next few weeks will tell. 

Let us hear from you. 

* * 
FROM THE MAIL BAG OF THE 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 

The correspondence of the General 
Superintendent these days includes a 
large number of letters about the National 
Universalist Church in Washington. A 
few typical letters follow: 


My dear Dr. Lowe: 

The Women’s Society of Church 
to-day in session voted to take a pew in 
the new Cathedral Church, Washington, 
Da Oerat which I understood to be 
tie price of a central pew. 

When do we pay for same? 


Now 


Dr. John Smith Lowe: 

Sir: 

May I ask you about some of the me- 
morials for the church at Washington? 
I would like to give one of the pews if 
one is still ope>. This is to be a memorial 
to my father and mother who were 
life-long Universalists who only on rare 
occasions and at long intervals had an 
opportunity to attend any kind of Uni- 
versalist service or meeting, and as I live 
a long way from Washington and may 
never see the church, I would like to dedi- 
cate the pew especially to the use of 
strangers visiting the church, and for 
this reason would like a good location. 

It may be when I learn the cost of this 
I may have to forego the pleasure, as my 
means are far from unlimited. 

However, I will thank you for any in- 
formation you have to offer. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Harold W. Haynes, minister of 
the First Universalist Church, South- 
bridge, Mass., has issued a complete and 
beautiful church directory giving names 
and addresses of all persons in the parish 
list, blank pages for new members and 
bulletin inserts, a history of the church, 
statement of its belief and lists of officers 
of the various organizations. 


Mr. George H. Riley, who will com- 
plete his studies at Tufts College next 
June, has accepted the pastorate of the 
church in Marlboro, Mass. The new 
relationship begins officially on Jan. 15. 


Announcement has been made by Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Vize of Reading, Penn., 
of the engagement of their daughter, 
Mabel Angeline Vize, to Rey. L. Griswold 
Williams, minister of the Church of 
Our Father—Universalist. Miss Vizeis a 
student in the Divinity School at Saint 
Lawrence. It is expected that the mar- 
riage will take place in June, and the 
vacation period be spent in travel in 
Europe. 


Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing left Boston 
January first to give a series of lecture 
recitals at Upper Montclair, N. J., Akron 
and Cleveland, Ohio, Detroit and Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., Peoria, Galesburg and 
Chicago, Il]., and Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rey. Charles H. Emmons, head of the 
Near Fast Relief for New England, and 
Mrs. Emmons now are living at 71 Kirk- 
land St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Mr. Ezra B. Huntley, father of Dr. 
George Ezra Huntley, died on Monday 
morning, January 9. 


Mr. Charles S. van Schaick, eldest 
brother of the editor of the Leader, died 
Sunday, January 8, at 1 p.m., at his home 
in St. Paul, Minn., aged fifty-five. He 
was buried in the family plot at Cobleskill, 
N. Y., January 12. Besides his brothers 
and a sister, he is survived by his wife, 
and a daughter, Peggy, aged seven. For 
many years he had been connected with 
the mercantile agency of R. G. Dun & Co. 


OUR HEADQUARTERS STAFF 
Miss Dorothy Hall, of the Leader edi- 
torial staff, at Christmas time announced 
her engagement to Mr. Charles van Wie 
Morris, of Binghamton, N. Y., and Boston. 


Miss Lillian M. Chase, bookkeeper of 
the Universalist Publishing House for the 
past ten years, was married on Sunday, 
January 1, to Mr. Frank W. Dunn of 
Wakefield. Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D., 
performed the ceremony. 


Illinois 


Peoria.—Rev. B. G. Carpenter, D. D., 
pastor. Christmas Sunday was the best 


day of our season thus far. The weather 
was pleasant and the church was full. A 
chorus of thirty voices was a special fea- 
ture. Six adults were received into church 
membership, making a total of nine for 
the month of December. Three children 
were christened. Christmas services and 
celebrations by the Sunday schooi were 
under the direction of Mr. Richard Bird, 
Jr. On Sunday, Dee. 11, one hundred 
men attended church in a body as guests 
of the Easter Class of 1927. The Church- 
at-Home Day was Sunday, Jan. 8, and the 
annual meeting will be held on Friday 
evening, Jan. 13. 


Indiana 

Tndianapolis.—Rey. Fred A. Line, pas- 
tor. During the yearo rpeople have been 
making a very interesting mile-of-pennies 
journey, this project to take the place of 
the annual bazaar. The mile-of-pennies 
dinner, held at the conclusion’ of the 
journey, was a great success. Reports 
showed that our people had traveled a 
considerable distance past the goal. The 
total net receipts amounted to $1,045. 
The dinner was a real celebration of this 
noteworthy achievement. A union Thanks- 
giving service was held in our church 
with the congregations of All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church and the Jewish Temple 
participating in the service. Our pastor 
recently held a special Masonic service 
with the members of the Masonic frater- 
nity and their families as guests of the 
church. Mr. Line preached on the sub- 
ject, ‘‘God and Company, Unlimited,” 
basing his sermon on Dr. Adams’s recent 
book. The Sunday school and church 
Christmas entertainment was held in the 
church Wednesday evening, Dec. 21, the 
young people of the Clifford Stetson 
Union giving a Christmas cantata. Santa 
Claus was there and was very good to the 
pastor and his family. A _ substantial 
offering for Near East Relief was taken up. 
Sunday, Jan. 8, the members of the In- 
dianapolis Lions Clubs and their families 
attended our church ina body. 


Maine 

Bangor.—Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D.D., 
pastor. The annual church fair was held 
by the Floral and Aid Society, Friday and 
Saturday, Dec. 9 and 10, with gratifying 
success. The fair opened Friday afternoon 
with the usual Christmas sale. Afternoon 
tea was served in the church parlors. 
Cver 300 people were served that night 
at the salad and pot-roast suppers, after 
which the Y. P. C. U. gave an entertain- 
ment in the vestry, while cards and danc- 
ing were enjoyed in the Dorothy Memorial 
building. The fair closed Saturday after- 
noon with a children’s party in the Doro- 
thy Memorial, about sixty children being 
present. The church school basketball 


team, which has won the championship 
in past years, has played two games with 
other local church teams. Our winter 
series of WABI concerts began Sunday 
evening, Dec. 11, inthe Dorothy Memorial 
building, which has been equipped for 
broadcasting. A fine program was pre- 
sented on this occasion by the Glee Clubs 
of the Bangor tigh school. Christmas 
services were held in the church Christ- 
mas Sunday. At the morning service a 
special musical program was given by the 
choir and organist. The offertory was 
made unusually impressive with a violin 
solo by Mr. George Deacon, accompanied 
by Mrs. Raymond P. Jenkins, organist. 
Dr. Smith took the subject, ‘“‘Why vas le 
born?” for his Christmas sermon. At the 
church school hour a Christmas concert 
was given in the vestry consisting of 
recitations and musical numbers by the 
younger members of the school and the 
church school orchestra. In the evening 
the third WABI concert was given, the 
program presenting old-fashioned Christ- 
mas carols and hymns sung by the Del- 
phian Quartet. We have recently lost 
by death two members of the church. 
Mrs. Frances E. White, a regular at- 
tendant until the time of her death, on 
Dec. 4, and Mrs. Helen L. Murch, 
whose death occurred Dec. 29 in Dorches- 
ter, Mass., after a long decline. Miss 
Ruth Drowne of Boston, Mass., church 
worker and leader, has been engaged to 
direct the young people’s activities, and 
religious education in our church school. 
This has made been possible through the 
generosity of a Bangor business man— 
name withheld—who gave $300 toward the 
expense of a salaried worker in the church 
school. All church services are broad- 
cast by WABI Radio Community Service 
of the church, Prof. Walter J. Creamer, 
Jr., of the Electrical Engineering Depart- 
ment of the University of Maine, an- 
nouncer and operator. 


Massachusetts 


Yarmouthport.—Rey. W. H. Morrison, 
D. D., pastor. At the Christmas carol 
service on the night of the 24th fully 150 
were present. The church was beautifully 
decorated, there was a tree, and coffee, 
cake, sandwiches, oranges and candy were 
served. This is the only church here hold- 
ing regular services. Saturday evening, 
Jan. 14, we are to have a concert in the 
hall with violinist from Boston and other 
talent, for the benefit of the church. On 
Christmas the six c’ ildren who were bap- 
tized received bank books showing a 
deposit of $2.00 each, deposited in the 
First National Bank here. 

East Boston.—Rey. S. Laurine Free- 
man, pastor. At All Souls Church the en- 
tire month of December was devoted to 
the observance of Christmas. On the 
morning of the 4th the sermon topic was 
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“At the Sign of Emanuel.’ In the eve- 
ning, at the first Neighborhood Sing of the 
season, Christmas carols and a Christmas 
story were greatly enjoyed. On Dec. 11 
the primary department of the church 
school occupied the choir seats at morning 
worship and contributed a little song of 
praise. At this service the Children’s 
Corner was dedicated. This corner which 
has been set aside for the use of the chil- 
dren is furnished by personal gifts of past 
and present members of the church. It 
is attractively lighted and is proving a 
source of great inspiration not only to the 
children but also to their elders. On the 
same day a large oaken cross over the 
platform was also dedicated. This cross, 
together with the Children’s Corner, has 
added greatly to the worshipful atmosphere 
of the church. On the evening of Dec. 18 
the church school presented a charming 
little mystery play before a large and ap- 
preciative congregation. At its close a 
tiny girlin the garb of a Near East Orphan 
received into her big bowl an offering of 
more than $29, with promise of more to 
come. On Christmas Day a baby was 
dedicated and three members received in- 
to the church. On the evening of Dec. 28 
the church school enjoyed a_ supper, 
games, Christmas story, and a visit from 
Santa Claus. 


New York 


Morris.—Rey. F. G. Leonard, pastor. 
During the summer our church was re- 
papered and otherwise renovated, im- 
proving its appearance very much. The 
ladies furnished a successful election day 
dinner from which they received nearly 
$100. On Wednesday, Dec. 28, our ladies 
gave a fine dinner to the members of the 
church schooland church attendants. This 
was followed by speaking by the children, 
who did credit to the training of Miss 
Helen Calvin. The presents from the 
Christmas tree were distributed by Mr. 
John Lennox of Delhi, who acted as Santa 
Claus. Mr. H. H. Linn of Morris, the 
inventor of the Linn tractor, has given our 
church a check for $200, also to our church 
schoola check for $25, and to our pastor 
and his wife $25. Several people not be- 
longing to our church contributed liberal- 
ly to our church school Christmas fund. 
Five loyal members of our church, Mrs. 
Tra Hinman, Mrs. Mary Steele, Mrs. 
Stephen Tobey, Mrs. Orville Edwards, 
and Mrs. James Eaton, died during the 
past year. 

Little Falls—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. On Dec. 19 the annual Christmas 
party was held, at which 225 were present. 
An entertainment was given, refreshments 
were served, and Santa Claus found a gift 
on the tree for every child present. Be- 
cause the Baptist church of this city is 
without a pastor, Mr. Brooks invited the 
Baptist people to worship with us on 
Christmas Day. The invitation was 
accepted and our church was filled. 
Decorations, special music, and a Christ- 


mas sermon, ‘‘Who Are the Magi?” made 
the service beautiful and impressive. On 
Dec. 29, the Exchange Club entertained 
120 poor children of the city at a Christ- 
mas dinner and party in our church. On 
Jan. 1, a New Year’s service was held with 
communion. This church cleared $810 on 
its annual fair. The community school 
for religious workers was most profitable. 
There was an enrollment of 114. We join 
with the churches of the city for union 
services during the Week of Prayer. Mr. 
Brooks conducted services in the Newville 
Union Church from Sept. 1 to Dee. 1. 
Services will be resumed in Newville in 
the spring. Both the Newville and Little 
Falls churches remembered Mr. and Mrs. 
Brooks with a generous Christmas gift. 
Dolgeville.—Rev. Clirton Moulton, pas- 
tor. The church school held its annual 
Christmas service at 5 p. m. Sunday, Dec. 
25. The church was filled to capacity. 
The service entitled “Christmas Every- 
where,” which was sent out by the General 
Sunday School Association, was used. The 


' offering received at its close for the Near 


East Relief amounted to $18.55. The 
week between the holidays was a busy one 
at the parish house. The Men’s Club 
held their monthly meeting on Tuesday, 
with supper at 6.30 furnished by the Senior 
Clara Barton Guild, and with Dr. Parkin- 
sonof Pine Crest Sanitzrium as the speaker. 
Thursday evening at 7.30 the Intermediate 
and Senior Departments of the church 
school held their annual holiday party 
with games, gifts, ete. Friday evening the 
young people and adults of the church held 
the annual parish party. Cards and games 
in the upstairs rooms, while downstairs 
dancing was enjoyed from 9 to 12 p. m., 
with a three-piece orchestra. 
* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 56) 
consciousness, a fact that complicates 

the daily living of every one of us. 

It is in the marshaling of facts inter- 
preted in the light of African consciousness 
that ‘“‘The American Race Problem’’ be- 
comes a real source book for any one who 
honestly wants to understand the problem 
of the negro in America. This problem 
remained for over two centuries largely 
local, but the World War, with its demand 
for unskilled labor in the North, made 
the question more and more national by 
bringing thousands of negroes into every 
great industrial center north of the Mason 
and Dixon line. 

Dr. Reuter brings to his task of inter- 
preting the negro problem a peculiar fit- 
ness for the job. He was born in the South 
and received his formal education in col- 
leges both North and South. His cosmo- 
politanism end catholicity is evident in 
the broad and fearless and withal sym- 
pathetic method of treating a question 
that can never be solved by a spirit of 
pertisanship. His historical sense is firm 
and true and his grasp of the sociological 


and psychological factors involved saves 
the reader from falling into the pits that 
all special pleaders unwittingly dig for 
unwary readers. His analysis of racial 
differences and tendencies is masterly and 
to read this volume carefully is to possess 
oneself of the essential facts of the negro 
in America from the days of his enforced 
entrance, through generations of slavery, 
into freedom and his present unsettled 
status. 

This book is at once a correction and 
antidote for books as widely divergent in 
their psychology as “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,”’ 
“Up from Slavery,’”? and “The Soul of 
Bleck Folks.” 

It is a book that sobers and at the same 
time furnishes hope because it is one of the 
few books I have read on this vexed ques- 
tion that gives light. 

It is a book to be seriously considered by 
black and white alike. And that is say- 
ing much. 

W. H.M. 


Reviews are by: J. P. Toole, Department 
of Evolution, and Prof. Ambrose W. Ver- 
non, Depzrtment of Biography, Dart- 
mouth College, and Rev. Welter H. Mac- 
pherson, Joliet, Ill. 


* * 


LISTEN IN 


Through the courtesy of the National 
Broadcasting Company, Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise is to give a Child Labor talk over 
WJZ on Thursday, Jan. 26, at 4.15 p. m. 
The wave length is 454 meters. 

The Debs Memorial Radio Fund has 
offered to broadcast three Child Labor 
Day talks. Each of these talks will be 
accompanied by an appropriate musical 
program and will be of interest to children 
and parents alike. 

The talks are scheduled as follows: 
Saturday, Jan. 28, at 4 p. m., “Child 
Labor in 1928,’ by Miss Katharine 
Sloane Ward, a member of the staff of the 
National Child Labor Committee; Sat- 
urday, Jan. 28, at 9.45 p. m., “Our Child 
Labor Program,”’ by Mr. Wiley H. Swift, 
Acting General Secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee; Monday, Jan. 380, 
at 4 p. m., ‘When Should Children Start 
Work?” by Mrs. Mary Holmes Stevens 
Hayes, Director of the Vocational Service 
for Juniors; New York City. 


* * 


REV. JOHN M. PAIGE MARRIED 

The marriage of Miss Emma R. Clough 
of Medford and Bar Harbor to Rev. John 
M. Paige, minister of the Hillside Uni- 
versalist Church, took place in the evening 
of Dec. 30, with Dr. Theodore A. Fischer 
of New Haven officiating. John M. Paige, 
Jr., was ring bearer. Miss Louise M. 
Tyler of New Rochelle, N. Y., was maid of 
honor, and other attendants were Mrs. 
Olive C. Noyce of Hope, Me., and Miss 
Mabel Swift of West Roxbury. The best 
man was A. Ingham Bicknell, and the 
ushers included Julian E. Gibbs, Ned M. 


Russell, George Hardy and Mr. Buker of 
Medford. Mr. Paige was graduated from 
Bates College in 1899 and from Tufts in 
1903, and his bride is of the class of 1909 
at Tufts. On their return from a wedding 
trip they will make their home at Medford 
Hillside, spending a part of the year at 
Bar Harbor. 


= * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1927 
Previously reported.............-. 1,478 
Hast Boston, Masse on... a6.5 oe 3 
POTS SS See oS taratoatetets = 
otal: So cemeters sore vice mete 1,485 
= * 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 707. East Boston, 
Mass., 1. Peoria, Tl., 3. Yarmouthport, 
Mass., 6. Little Falls, N. Y., 1. Total, 
718. 


Notices 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letters of license as ordained clergymen granted 
to Rev. Bruce Swift (Unitarian), Buffalo, and Rev. 
Alfred E. von Stili (Unitarian), Jamestown. 

Rev. George F. Magraw transferred to Maine, 

George F. Bowers, Secretary, 
* * 
DOOLITTLE HOME 


The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons Inc., at Foxborough, Mass., 
will be held at the Home in Foxborough on Wednes- 
day, Jan. 25, at 1.30 p. m. 

Katharine C. Bourne, Clerk. 
ae 
KANSAS FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. S. L. Titus transferred to the General Con- 
vention, Sept. 19, 1927. 
Rev. Robert M. Kellerman accepted on transfer 
from the Maine Convention, Nov. 4, 1927. 
James Houghion, Secretary. 
+s 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license as ordained clergyman granted 
to Rev. William W. Peck (Unitarian), Albany, N. Y. 
Rev. George H. Welch transferred to Pennsyl- 
Vania. 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
= 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S ALLIANCE 


The Universalist Women’s Alliance of Boston 
and vicinity will meet at the Arlington church on 
Friday, Jan. 20, at 11 o’clock. The speaker is to be 
Mr.g Hasson Halet, formerly professor at Robert 
College, who will speak on “Modern Turkey.” 
Every one bring box lunch. 

oe 
COMMUNITY SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION 


The Community School of Religious Education 
of Woodsvilie, N. H., and Wells River, Vt., will 
hold sessions from 3 to 5 p. m. every Sunday from 
Jan. 8 to March 11, in St. Luke’s Parish House, 
Woodsville, N. H. 

Dean of the school, Rev. George B. Marsh; regis- 
trar and treasurer, Mrs. Stewart Cheney; faculty, 
Miss Maude Davis, Rev. Edred May, Rev. Gordon 
Chilson Reardon, Principal Jesse M. Boughton. 

se 
FORD HALL FORUM 


The Ford Hall Forum meets Sunday nights at 
Ford Hall, corner of Bowdoin St. and Ashburton 
Place, Boston, at 7.30 o’clock. John Haynes Holmes 
of New York spoke on Jan. 1. Other speakers for 
January and February are as follows: Jan. 8, V. F. 
Calverton, “The Bankruptcy of Marriage,” and 
Rabbi Samuel J. Abrams, ‘“‘Companionate Mar- 
riage Not the Solution.” Jan. 15, Charles P. Taft, 
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2d, ‘‘Crime and Its Treatment.” Jan. 22, Dr. Lewis 
Brown, “‘That Man Heine; the Ordeal of Changing 
One’s Religion.”” Jan. 29, Miss Irma Kraft, “New 
Viewpoints in Drama,’”’ and Mrs. Mary Austin, 
“New Movements in Poetry.” February 5, Everett 
Dean Martin, “The Fictions Which We Invent 
about Ourselves.”” Feb. 12, James Weldon Johnson, 
author of ‘“‘God’s Trombones.” Feb. 19, Rabbi 
Louis Mann of Chicago, Topic to be announced. 
Feb. 26, Prof. Daniel H. Kulp, “Propaganda and 
the Educational Myth.” 
a 
LEADERS WANTED 


Leaders of the Sept. 17, Sept. 24 and Nov. 26 issues 


are wanted at this office. 
* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Jan. 16, Ministerial Mass Meeting in connection 
with Massachusetts Citizenship Convention, Old 
South Meeting House, 10.80. Speakers, Rev. George 
W. Morrow, D. D., of Detroit; Rev. Earle L. Doug- 
las, D. D., of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Jan. 23, Rev. W. M. Danner, General Secretary 
of the American Mission to Lepers. 

Jan. 30, Miss Mary F. Slaughter, ““Some Successes 
in Religious Education.” 

Feb. 6, Rev. Clarence J. Cowing, Subject to be 
announced. Luncheon with Dr. van Schaick. 

Feb. 13, Union Meeting, Church of New Jerusa- 
lem, 10.45. Speaker, James Welden Johnson, Poet 
and Musician. 

Feb. 20, Regular Meeting. 
nounced. 


Speaker to be an- 


* * 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 
1928 
January 29, Laymen’s Sunday. 
February 26, First Sunday in Lent. 
April 8, Easter Sunday. 
April 15, Women’s Sunday. 
May 6, Mothers’ Sunday. 
May 27, Memorial Sunday. 


June 10, Children’s Sunday. 
x * 


WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p.m. Monday, 
organ recital by Raymond C. Robinson. Tuesday 
to Friday, inclusive, music, worship, sermon. 

Jan. 17: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, First Parish, 
Milton, Mass. 

Jan. 18-20: Rev. Lawrence Clare, Church of the 
Messiah, Montreal, Canada. 

Jan. 24-27: Rev. Alexander MacColl, D. D., 
Second Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 3: Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, D. D., 
Madison Avenue M. E. Church, New York. 

Feb. 7-10: Rev. Charles R. Keubler, D. D., First 
Presbyterian Church, Hackensack, N. J. 

Feb. 14-17: Rev. Karl Reiland, D. D., St. George’s 
Church, New York. 

Feb. 21, 23, 24: Rev. Trevor H. Davies, Timothy 
Eaton Memorial Church, Toronto, Canada. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 2: Rev. William P. Merrill, D. D., 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York. 

Mar. 6-8: Rev. Frederick May Eliot, Unity Church, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Mar. 9: Rev. Raymond Calkins, D. D., First 
Congregational Church, Cambridge. 

Mar. 13-16: Rev. Reinhold Niebuhr, D. D., Bethel 
Evangelical Church, Detroit, Mich. 

Mar. 20-23: Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., 
Church of Our Father, Washington, D. C. 

March, 27: 29, 30: Rev. Thomas H.Billings, First 
Church, Salem, Mass. 

March 28: Rev. Maxwell Savage, D. D., First 
Unitarian church, Worcester, Mass. 

April 2-6: Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University. 

April 10-13: Rev. Miles H. Krumbine, D. D., 
Parkside Lutheran Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

April 17: Pres. Mary E. Woolley, LL. D., Mount 
Holyoke College. 

April 18; Pres. Ellen F. Pendleton, LL. D., Welles- 
ley College. 

April 20, Pres. J. Edgar Park, D. D., Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 

April 24-27: Dean W. R. Matthews, D. D., King’s 
College, University of London. 
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Obituary 
Mrs. Ellen Wright 

Ellen Wright was born in Hamilton County, Ohio, 
March 31, 1840, the daughter of Thos. K. and Sarah 
Ellen Short, both natives of England. She died 
Oct. 14, 1927. 

She moved with her parents to Middletown?and 
later to Waldron, Ind., in early childhood, where 
she lived the remainder of her life. 

She was united in marriage to George Wright, 
June 3, 1873, Mr. Wright died Aug. 12, 1921. 

Mrs. Wright united with the Universalist Church 
in early girlhood and remained a loyal member. Her 
will provided for generous gifts to the Delos H. 
Thompson Home of Waldron and Central Uni- 
versalist Church of Indianapolis, approximately 
$1,700 to each. She was a woman loved and re- 
spected by all who knew her, even those who dif- 
fered in religious thought. 

Funeral services were held in the Baptist church 
at Waldron, Oct. 16, conducted by Rev. Pearl M. 
Mock, assisted by Rev. Mr. Pearson of the Metho- 
dist Church. 


Ella H. Sawyer 

Miss Elia H. Sawyer died in Providence, R. I., 
Jan. 2, 1928. Though a native of Taunton, Mass., 
she had lived the most of her seventy-six years in 
Providence.. She was the daughter of Charles and 
Sabrina Sawyer and early in their life in this city 
the family became prominently identified with First 
Church. Her parents and three sisters died some 
time ago. 

Miss Sawyer united with First Church in 1873. 
She was connected with nearly every auxiliary or- 
ganization, especially the church school and the 
Ladies’ Humane Society. For many years she was 
deaconess. It is impossible to estimate what a loss 
her going means to her church and other groups of 
friends. She served continually and with unstinted 
devotion. Her personal life was a rare example of 
Christian faith and character. 


Mrs. Louise M. Sanders 

Mrs. Louise M. Sanders, widow of the late Charles 
Sanders of Norwalk, Ohio, died at her home in 
Norwalk, Ohio, Jan. 2, aged eighty-three years. 

With the exception of about eight years spent in 
the West, Mrs. Sanders’ life had been lived in the 
county of her birth. Her church home was Peru, 
until 1905, when, moving to Norwaik, Mrs. San- 
ders became a member of the Norwalk Universalist 
church by letter of transfer, and she was a most 
loyal and consistent member. Deeply interested in 
the activities of her church, she seldom missed a ser- 
vice, and attended service on Dec. 25, only one week 
and a day before her death. « 

She is survived by two sons, Aro D. Sanders of 
Norwalk, who is active in the church, and also a 
member of the Ohio Universalist Fellowship Com- 
mittee, and Harry Sanders of Bronson Township. 

Funeral services were in charge of her pastor, Rev. 
Harry M. Wright, and were held from her home 
Jan. 4, with interment in Woodlawn Cemetery, Nor- 
walk. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


: Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


| Alfred M. Bell Company 
I 79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street Boston 


TWO GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams, 
Reprinted from the New York World, 
60 cents. 


The Adventures of Six Little Pussycats, 
By Mary Shaw Attwood. A fascinating 
atory teaching kindness to animale, 
Beautiful illustrations. 50 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fon which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm, Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore. Director 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
teather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 

Large clear type. Concordance and 

Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 


size 6 1-4 x 71-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 


$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


e 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoole 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commoéi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped fer school work ané 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
Ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodéi.- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very res 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Pranklin, Masa 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex 
ceptiona]) advantages for theological training, witb 
laboratory practise. 


Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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Mission Study Text Books, 1927-28 


Crackling 

The lights at West Colfax and Federal, 
Lake Place and Federal, Speer Boulevard 
and West Colfax will operate the same as 
they have, without change, except to use 
their own judgment when traffic slows up 
to change the time of shutting the same off. 

Very truly yours, 
R. W. Hershey, 
Manager of Safety and Excise. 
Denver Police Bulletin. 
* * 

The little girl returned from church 
deeply musing on the sermon, in which 
the preacher had declared that animals, 
lacking souls, could not go to heaven. 

As the result of her meditation, she 
presented a problem to the family at the 
dinner table. when she asked earnestly: 

“If cats don’t go to heaven, where do 
the angels get strings for their harps?”— 
Epworth Herald. 

* * 

Doctor (examining life-insurance pros- 
pect): “Do you ever talk in your sleep?” 

Prospect: “No, but I often talk in other 
people’s sleep.” 

Doctor: “But bow can that be?” 

Prospect: “I’m a college professor.”— 
College Humor. 

* * 

There are cigarettes now that will stop 
coughs, help the singing voice and make 
one feel happy and contented, but we are 
not going to rest satisfied until some manu- 
facturer puts one on the market that will 
stop hair from falling out.—Macon Tele- 
graph. 

* * 

Joe: ‘Well, suppose I must marry Ann 
to satisfy her.” 

Moe: ‘‘Didn’t know she wanted to get 
married.” 

Joe: “She said she wouldn’t marry until 
she found a perfect man.’’—H xchange. 

* * 

Traffic Cop (to stalled autoist): ‘Well, 
you going to assemble it in the street?” 

Autoist (sarcastically): ‘Naw, I’m just 
going to stroke its back so it won’t jump 
so in traffic.””—Allston Recorder. 

* * 

A Missouri parson who has married 
4,500 couples says that blondes make the 
dumbest brides. This may be another 
reason why gentlemen prefer them.— 
Judge. 

* * 

Large and prominent cemetery has 
opening for high-grade man of executive 
ability. Permanent and very attractive 
proposition.—Ad in the Chicago Tribune. 

* * 

University of Wyoming Student Told 
Sheriff Where to Find Auto Thief 
Who Killed Him 

Bazeman Chronicle. 
* * 
AUTO STRIKES MAN— 
REFUSES MEDICAL AID 
—Granile City (Iil.) paper. 


SENIOR BOOK 


A STRAIGHT WAY TOWARD TOMORROW 


I. 
II. 
III. 
IV. 
Ne 
VI. 


By Mary Schauffler Platt 


Chapter Headings 
A Safe Way for the Children: Child Welfare. 
The Starting Point: The Christian Home. 
The Broader Outlook: Books and Pictures. 
The Compass: Religious Education. 
Companions of the Way: Social Progress. 
Unto the Perfect Day: World Wide Friendship. 


Price: Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
HOW TO USE. By Mrs. Charles Daniels. Price, 15 cents. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
The Story of Missions by Edwin E. White. 


A short popular history of missions, home and foreign. 


Cloth, 75 cents, paper 50 cents. 


(After January 1, 1928, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 60 cents.) 


New Paths for Old Purposes: World Challenges to Christianity in Our Generation 


by Margaret E. Burton. 


Shows the essentially missionary character of Christianity and emphasizes the 
duty to apply the missionary spirit to establish just conditions in industry, race rela- 
tions, internationalism and all other relations of life. Brings out the necessity for co- 
operation between East and West in the development of the Christian church of the 


future. Full of concrete material. 


III. 


UNIVERSALIST 


Mr. Atlas Listens In. 
8.0. S. 
Please Stand By. 


Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents. 


THE JUNIOR BOOK 
‘“*PLEASE STAND BY” 
By Margaret Applegarth 


Chapter Headings 
IV. Broadcasting It. 
V. Static Spoils the Bedtime Stories. 
VI. Signing Off. 
Price: Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
PROGRAMS AND SUGGESTIONS. Price, 15 cents. 


PUBLISHING 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


HOUSE 


Which Way? 


A Study of 


Universalists and Universalism 


By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 
Dean of Ryder Divinity School 


“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed in 
days past and of what they are believing now, in this new age, with its 
new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economics and 


theology.” 


Price, $1.00 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street 


Boston, Mass. 


